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i . 
Right Honourable Mr. FOX. 


1 | 


TO one can poſlibly ſuſpect, that to pay you 2 
ſingle compliment can make up any part of 
the deſign of laying this publication before you. The 
{ panegyric that uſually runs through a dedication will, 

on this occaſion, be left wholly unattempted. It is : 
iqpoſſible to give you any praiſe that can have either | is 
novelty or variation to recommend it. Your whole 
life has been one continued ſeries of great and ſplendid 
actions, and the beauties of language have long been | 
gathered by abler hands, to deck them out for the 7 
*applauſe and imitation of the world. | Fl 
The debate, reported in the following ſheets, ex- \ 
plaining the cauſe of your late reſignation, has been T. 
thought of too important a nature to be truſted ro the 1 
public prints of the day. The extreme eagerneſs ſhewn . 
to hear it, and the various facts it has brought to | | 
light, render it highly deſerving, not only of a general 4 
reading, but of the attention of ages yet to come; | 
when men, unheated by the prejudices of the times, 9 
ſhall lock back, and review your character with won- 
der and admiration. To effect this, is all that is here * 
meant; and, if it can be thought attempted with any | 2 
degree of ſucceſs, the end propoſed is fully anſwered. 1 
That you may long live the greateſt character of the 
age that loves and reveres you, poſſeſſed, as you are, 
of the beſt head and heart that ever ornamented hu- 
man nature, is, in common with that of the whole 
country, the ſincere and conſtant prayer of, 


SIX, 
Your molt obedient, 


moſt devoted and very humble ſervant, 
July 12, 1782. ; 
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FH E follwing debate is univerſally allowed to be the moſt im- 
portant one that ever happened in the Houſe of Commons. Great 
care has therefore been taken to give it to the world in the moſt cor- 
rect and impartial manner; not from the daily newſpapers, but from 
the memory of ſeveral gentlemen who attended the Houſe for that 
particular purpoſe. 

The Speeches of Mr. Burke, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. Lee, eſ- 
pecially, which, though ſeverally delivered at a very late hour, 
made a deep impreſſion on the whole Houſe, are no where to be found 
'but in this publication. 

What happened in both Houſes of Parliament on the two ſubſe= 
quent days relating to the ſame topics, by the reſpective parties con- 
cerned, 1s added, to make the whole complete, 

The ſyſtem, on which the new Minifler is to act, is here not only 1 
clearly and explicitly unfolded, but much light is alſs thrown on the 4 


- preſent ſlate of parties among us. We are in ſome meaſure enabled 


to trace their Lede connections, to diſcriminate their principles, and 5 1 
to aſcertain their relative merit and influence. In ſhort, this mo Ki 
intereſting debate, from the vaſt curioſity it excited in the public, 1 
and the great variety of national objects it involved, bids fair to | | 

form no inconſiderable epoch in the political annals of this country. 
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A FULL and IMPARTIAL 
A CC OU N 
OF THE VERY IMPORTANT 
D *B, © To 
IN THE 


HOUSE of COMMONS, 


gs ee | 
Tueſday, the gth of July, 17 82, 
On the following Motion, 
Made by DANIEL PARKER COKE; Eſq. 


Member for NoTTINGHAaM. 


«© That an humble Addrefs be preſented to his Majeſty, to 
„ requeſt his Majeſty to inform this Houſe, which 
4 of his Majeſty's Miniſters had dared to recom- 
« mend to his Majeſty, to grant to the Right Hon. 
<« Iſaac Barre a Penſion of three Thoufand and two 


4 Hundred Pounds a Year,” 


M. Coe ſaid, that he had heard a report, which had Mr. Coke, 


very much ſurprized him, and he wiſhed to learn whe- 
ther there were any grounds for it in truth; he had heard that 
a penſion had been granted to the preſent Treaſurer of the Navy 
(Colonel Barre) of 3, 200l. a year; that the patent was now 
hurrying through the different offices, that, no doubt, it might 
paſs the Great Seal before the royal affent ſhould have been 


given to the bill for reforming 5 Majeſty's civil W 
| this 
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Mr. F. 
Montague. 


Mr, Coke, 


PARLIAMENTARY A. 1782. 
this penſion, he underſtood, was not to take place, as long 
as the right honourable member, who was to enjoy it, ſhould 
continue to fill his preſent or any other office. There was 
no man in that Houſe more conſcious than he was of the 
merits of that right honourable gentleman, and no one would 
go farther in rewarding them; but ſtill he could not think 
that this was a time for beſtowing ſuch conſiderable rewards : 
the common language of men was, that the reſources of the 
nation were exhauſted ; and the moſt rigorous and ſcrupulous 
plans of ceconomy ſhould be adopted; but this penſion was not 
an inſtance of that economy ; and he could not conceal his 
ſurpriſe at finding the language and the practice of ſome men 
ſo much at variance: it was his intention to make*a motion 
on the ſubject; but, before he ſhould make it, he wiſhed to be 
informed, whether ſuch a penſion had been granted or not. 

Mr. F. Montague acknowledged that the honourable mem- 
ber was pretty correct in what he had ſtated relative to the 
penſion ; a warrant had certainly paſſed the Treaſury board 
for a penſion of 3,2001. to the gentleman alluded to; and he 
himſelf, as a commiſſioner of the Freaſury- board, had ſigaed 
It. . | | 
Mr. Coke, having had the fact thus aſcertained, obſerved, 
that, having brought this buſineſs thus to light, it remained 
with him to do what he conceived to be his duty on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. There was a clauſe, he ſaid, in that bill, for reform- 
ing the civil liſt, which lay ready for the royal aſſent, by which 
the miniſter of the day was to be reſtrained from granting a 
greater penſion than ſix hundred pounds a year: now, if this 
clauſe was neceſſary in the preſent ſituation of affairs, he eon- 
ceived it to be improper in miniſters to grant the penſion in 
queſtion, and highly indecent in hurrying it through the diffe- 
rent offices that it might paſs the ſeal before the bill ſhould paſs 
into a law. He repeated again, that no man had a higher 
ſenſe of the merits of the right honourable member who was to 
receive the penſion than he had; and that no one would go far- 
ther to reward them, if the country was able to bear it; but, ſt- 
tuated as the country was, he muſt oppoſe it at the preſent. He 
was returning to his conſtituents ; and he ſhould no doubt be 
aſked, if the new miniſters kept their word with the public, 


and were careful huſbands of the public money : what muſt be 
his anſwer, if ſuch a penſion as this ſhould paſs the ſeal ? Now 


was the time to interpoſe, In order, therefore, to prevent an 


additional burden from being laid upon the people, he thought 
— | * 
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it beſt to move the reſolution he had ſtated; and begged leave to 
move it accordingly. | 

Mr. Martin ſeconded the motion; but ſaid nothing more Mr. Martin. 
than that he ſeconded it. 

Mr. F. Montague took to himſelf a ſhare in the blame (if any Mr. F. 
there was) of the meaſure which the motion cenſured, becauſe Montague. 
he was one of thoſe who ſigned the treaſury-warrant for the 
penſion: but he was much inclined to think that there was no 
blame at all in the meaſure; and he hoped the Houſe would 
think ſo too, when he ſhould have informed them that the war- 
rant had been ſigned alſo by that great and reſpectable perſonage 
whoſe memory would' ever be held in veneration, and whoſe 
loſs the whole nation muſt long deplore; it was unneceſſary for 
him to ſay he meant the noble marquis who had lately preſided 
at the treaſury-board: ſuch was his opinion of the integrity 
of heart and firmneſs of mind of that noble lord to reſiſt every 
thing that ought to be reſiſted, that his concurrence or appro» 
bation was ſufficient to ſanctify, in his mind, almoſt any act. 

There was then fitting by his fide a noble lord, (Althorpe,) 

of whom, if he was not preſent, he would draw a picture that 

to thoſe who did not know him might appear flattering, but, to q 

thoſe who were acquainted with him, fair, juſt, and impartial : 

that noble lord, who promiſed to tread in the footſteps of the 

noble marquis, and to be one day as amiable in the eyes of his 

country,—that noble lord had alſo figned the warrant. To two 4 

ſuch names- could he have made any difficulty to add his own ? 4 

But, if his name ſtood*alone, he ſhould hold himſelf juſtified | 

in having ſigned, when he conſidered the merits of the gentle- 

man who was to receive this penſion : he had for twenty years | 

faithfully ſerved the public in patliament, and watched over the 

actions of miniſters with an attention and diligence that deſer- 

ved the greateſt applauſe ; he had, in conſequence of his poli- 

tical conduct, loſt ſituations, which, if he had been leſs diſin- 

tereſted, would have rendered it unneceſſary to grant him this 9 

penſion; his diſintereſtedneſs ought not to go untewarded, and | 

it would be a reproach to the public if he ſhould, in the Jatter | 

part of his life, be expoſed to inconvenience. He had, him- | if 

ſelf, been but a ſhort time in office, and he was going ſhortly 0 

to retire from it: fo far, however, was he from reproaching 

himſelf with any miſconduct while he was in it for having 

granted this penſion, that all he lamented was that he had not 

alſo ſigned a warrant for ſuch another penſion, in favour of a 
moſt reſpectable gentleman, (Mr. Burke,) whoſe ſervices to the 

| | 2 public 
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public deſerved to be amply rewarded. — He concluded with 
moving, that the debate on the motion then before the Houſe 
ſhould be adjourned, 3 4. 

Lord Althorpe roſe alſo to pay his tribute to the memory 
of the late noble marquis, whoſe loſs, he ſaid, the country 
could not ſufficiently deplore. — The hon. member, to whom 
the penſion in queſtion was granted, had well-founded claims 
to public reward; his ſervices were ſingular, and upon them he 


would reſt his defence againſt any charge that ſhould be brought 


againſt him for having concurred, as à lord of the treaſury, in 
ſigning the warrant. | "7 | 

Mr. Grenville (another lord of the treaſury) had confeſſed 
that he alſo had concurred in the meaſure alluded to; but reſted 
ſatisfied that the character of the right hon. member, who wag 
the object of the pteſent motion, would be the beſt juſtification 
he could urge. "Y 2 4 

Col. Barre begged the Houſe would indulge him with their 
attention for a ſhort time, while he ſhould ſay a few words on 2 
ſubje& which ſo very nearly concerned him, He ſaid he did 
not blame the hon. member who had brought forward the buſi- 
neſs ; he had done no more than his duty; and moſt probably 
he himlelf, mutatis mutandis, ſhould have acted preciſely the 
ſame part. But he would not allow the hon. member to aſſume 
to himſelf any merit for having brought to light a tranſaction 
which from the beginning had never been kept a ſecret : it was 
known every where; he could not ſee any reaſon that could 
juſtity the hon. member in ſaying that it was now hurried 
through the offices, as the penſion had been granted almoſt 
from the very day when the new adminiſtration came into office, 
Having ſaid thus much, he requeſted he might be permitted to 
ſay a few words more immediately reſpecting himſelf, a ſubject 
which he certainly would not introduce if he did not feel it in 
ſome degree neceſſary. It did not become him to ſtate claims 
or to enlarge upon pretenſions that his friends might think he 
had to public favour; he would therefore only | = what he 
had been, and what he might now have been, if his conduct 
had been different from what the Houſe had ſeen it. In the 


laſt war he had the honour to command a regiment of one 
| thouſand men; and he truſted that, while he enjoyed that 


command, he had diſgraced neither himſelf nor his profeſſion, 
At the peace his regiment was broke; and, as he had ſer- 
ved a campaign as adjutant-general to the immortal Wolfe, 
he was appointed to that office at home; he- was * the 
| 6 ame 
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ſame time made governor of Stirling - caſtle; both which pla- 
ces were worth to him 1 500l. net money. It was true that he 
ought not to look upon the tenure of theſe places as a te- 
nure for life: however, they were military places, and he had 
a right to have imagined that he ſhould have been diſmiſſed 
from them for a military offence only: in this, however, he 
had miſtaken: he was an enemy to general warrants; he had 
voted againſt them as a member of parliament; and the very 
next day he was diſmiſſed from his military employments for 
this political offene. It was the etiquette to give a regiment to 
the adjutant general, in order to give him the more conſequence 
and weight. He did not know whether he ſhould have got a re- 
giment of dragoons or of infantry, (for there would, no doubt, 
have been a difference in the income;) but he knew that his ſuc« 
ceſſor in the adjutant-generalſhip had cleared 400oguineas a year. 
This income he ſhould have enjoyed, had he been leſs a friend 
to the liberties of the people; and at this day he would have 
been an old lieutenant- general. The loſs of his adjutancy and 
government was not however enough, He had the half-pay 
of a lieutenant-colonel; about 1661. a year; a junior officer 
. was promoted over his head; he had remonſtrated and ſued for 
his rank ; but he was too obnoxious to the men in power ; and, 
as it had been foreſeen, he gave up his half-pay. Honour, he 
ſaid, has its delicacies, and he had rather ſtarve than ſacrifice 
his feelings. Thus he had loſt his very profeſſion, and in re- 
turn he was to enjoy, whenever he ſhould quit his preſent of- 
| fice, a penſion not more than equal to the half-pay annexed to 


the rank which he ſhould now fill in the army if he had not 


given up his profeſſion. The penfion appeared to be high: 


3200). ſounded big; but, in fact, after the deduQtion of taxes, 


fees, &c. the real amount to him would be little more than 
21001. If this appeared to the Houſe to be too much, let them 
ſay ſo, and curtail it; or, if they diſliked the whole, let them 
annihilate it, for he would not wiſh to put into his pocket a 
ſingle ſhilling of the public money which that Houſe ſhould 


think he ought not to receive, Mr. Aubrey. 


Mr. Aubrey was of opinion, that, in ſuch times as the pre- 
ſent, the public ſhould deal out rewards with a ſparing hand; 
but ſtill he thought that the hard treatment, which the right 
honourable member who had ſpoken laſt had experienced for 
his defence of the liberties of the people, had remained too 
long unrewarded ; and he held it to be an act of juſtice on the 
part of the public to provide for a man who had ſuffered in 


their cauſe, Mr. 
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Mr, Gaſ- Mr. Gaſcoyne ſen. approved very much of the motion againſt 
coyne, ſen, the penſion : for, though he knew and revered the abilities of 


the right honourable member to whom it was granted, and 


acknowledged his deſerts, ſtill he muſt condemn the grant as 


a profuſion of the public money by thole very men, who, ſince 


they had been in office, had done nothing but paint the coun- 


try as totally -xhauſted and unable to ſupport the neceſſary 
eſtabliſhments for war. They had condemned the late mi- 
niſters for having ſpent the laſt days of their adminiſtration in 
granting penſions to perſons who had been many years in the ſer- 
vice of the public; but, ſcarcely had their accuſers got into 
their offices, when they began to give away the public money 
to their friends, who had but then ju/? got into employment: 
— The people at large would know how to form a proper 


Judgement of this conduct. — He himſelf had for twenty 


years ſerved the public, and had not got a penſion 3 others had 
not ſerved it as many weeks, and were to be amply provided 
for. He diſapproved of the penſions granted both by the old 
and new miniſters; he did not like to fee judges receive favours 
from the crown, for that was the way to make them depen- 
dent upon it; and, having ſaid that, he muſt condemn thoſe, 
who, at the ſame time they were arraigning their predeceſſors 
for prodigality, and declaring that the finances of the country 
were completely diſtracted, were heaping new burdens upon 
the unfortunate people. The new miniſters, however, ap- 
peared better qualified for finding fault than avoiding the com- 
miſſion of faults. The late cabinet was condemned for not 
having ſent out Sir George Rodney with Admiral Kempen- 
felt, in order that the French convoy might have been wholly 
intercepted ; and yet, the very ſame men, who cenſured the 
late miniſtry for not having ſent out a ſtronger force, had 
ſuffered the valuable convoys for New York, Quebec, and 


Newfoundland, to ſail almoſt without a convoy, when the 


combined fleets were known to be at ſea. It was a conſtant 
topic with them alſo, that the late miniſters were divided 
among themſelves, and perfect ſtrangers to unanimity; — but 
what was the unanimity that prevailed in the new cabinet ?— 
it was a non- entity: for, though there was not the leaſt at- 
tempt made by the old miniſters to divide the new cabinet or 
thwart their operations, ſtill they were much greater ſtrangers 
to unanimity than their predeceſſors had ever been ; and their 


diſcord was the more culpable at preſent, as it was now the 


more dangerous, when the enemy were at our door, when the 
| combined 
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unable to find funds for ſuch rewards. 
Mr. Martin here roſe a ſecond time, and ſaid, that, when Mr. Marti 
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combined fleets were perhaps upon our coaſt. If Lord Howe 
ſhould fall in with them, and any diſaſter ſhould befal him, 
what muſt be the ſituation of the country, with a ſhattered 
fleet and divided counſels ? — He trembled to look to the con- 
ſequence! — As to the motion before the Houſe, it ſhould 
certainly have his concurrence ; and he looked upon it as the 
more neceſſary from having heard an honourable member ſay, 
he was ſorry he had not had an opportunity to ſign a warrant 


for a penſion alſo, to another gentleman: the gentleman allu- 


ded to had unqueſtionably very great merit ; but, if pecuniary 


rewards were to be beſtowed upon every man of merit, he be- 


lieved the moſt able financier in the kingdom would be found 


he ſeconded the motion againſt the pention, it was not from 
any perſonality or diſlike to the honourable member who was 
the object of it; he knew his merits, and prized them highly; 
but he muſt condemn an expenditure of public money which, 
in his apprehenſion, militated againft the general ceconomy, 


which he underſtood was to have been eſtabliſhed by the new 


miniſtry. | 


Mr. Fox ſaid, it would hardly be ſuppoſed that he roſe for 37. Fox. 


the purpole of oppoling the penſton, becauſe at the time it had 
been granted, he was a Member of Adminiſtration, and had 
given it his approbation. | | 

He had not, he ſaid, ſigned the warrant for the penſion in 
queſtion ; but then it was not in his department to do ſo; for 
he confeſſed that he knew of it from the beginning; and, as 
one of the Cabinet Council, he had adviſed his Majeſty to 
grant it, N 

No man was more happy than he was to ſubſcribe to the 
high opinion the right honourable Gentleman's friends had of 
his integrity and abilities. He was very ſure no one was leſs 
to be. ſuſpected, than he was, of lucrative motives, He was 


anable and a moſt difintereſted ſervant of the Public, and one 
more ſincere and ſteady, in his private friendſhip and perſonal 


attachment, in all his experience he never knew; and ifin a 
little time ſcenes were unfortunately to follow, in which he 
and the right honourable Gentleman were to be at enmit 

with each other, it would not, he truſted, be miſunderſtood, 
and taken for any diſreſpect for him as a man and a gentleman. 


Yet while he admitted, and took a pleaſure in admitting this, 
be had toe much caution in him to agree with a noble Lord 


on 


: 
} 
: 
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on the treaſury bench, that the right honourableGentleman's 
merits ſtood ſingular. He had the higheſt opinion of them, 
but that opinion did not permit him to think they were in any 
reſpect of a ſingular nature. Others had their merits, and 
poſſeſſed them, perhaps, in as eminent a degree. The right 
honourable Gentleman's reduced ſalary had been mentioned, 
but there was another honourable Gentleman who had at leaſt 


as much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that way; an honourable 


Gentleman, (Mr. Burke,) who had not only retrenched the 
expences of his own office, but who had-alfo brought in a bill 
of Reform, that had paſſed that Houſe, and had made a con- 
fiderable progreſs in the Lords, This bill, he faid, had the 
more particularly occurred to him as very proper to be mentions 
ed, becauſe the Houſe would readily recollect, that the right 
honourable Gentleman and-his friends had not given it their 
aid or aſſiſtance. ' „ ge? | 
The honourable Gentleman took notice of the charge made 
againſt the late miniſter for granting the penſion, particularly 
of the honourable Gentleman (Mr. Gafcoyne) throwing out, 
that the late Adminiſtration had given penſions to thoſe out of 
office, as their predeceſſors had been accuſed of giving penſions 
to thoſe in office. This he teprobated in the ſevereſt terms, and 
faid, that if the late Miniſter had given any . penſion, it had 
been to thoſe not very generally ſuſpected of being his friends, 
or ſtanding up for thoſe conſtitutional principles, in which 
he was well known to be rooted; and the right honourable 
Gentleman had been very right in ſaying, that he had never 
been on very intimate terms with the Tate noble Marquis, 
Others had certainly been better known to him; but how had 
his late and much reſpected dear and noble friend ated? Had 
his attention been wholly taken up in beſtowing rewards, and 
conſidering the ſervices of his friends? Or had he not been 
more ſolicitous to properly notice the merits of thoſe, who had 
no very great right to ſo defireable a name? If the late Miniſ- 
ter had granted penſions, they had been given to the friends of 
the preſent Miniſter, and to the advocates of a different ſyſtem 
of politics than that the noble Marquis prided himſelf in. 
There were thoſe who had a more intimate acquaintance with 
the noble Marquis than the right honourable Gentleman 
laid claim to, and who had as great pretenſions to public fa- 
vour, that the Marquis had not thought of. To diſtinguiſh 
his friends, and reward them with penſions, was not the pur- 
pole for which the noble Marquis came into power. He ge” 
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of too difintereſted a nature, and left the public ſhould: think 
he only meant to ſerve his friends; he even neglected thoſe who 
were for ever deaf to him; and with whom he had, for a ſeries 
of years, been connected in the cloſeſt ties of friendſhip and 
ſociety, It was a part of his character that he was moſt read) 
to provide for thoſe, with whom he was the leaſt connected, 
and who, perhaps, were the moſt hoſtile to his own principles: 
if he had been of a different turn of mind, he would not have 
forgotten dne, Whole metits gave him at leaſt as high a claim 
to public —_ we wo . | 
Mr. Burke, who ſat immediately behind Mr, Fox, ſeemed 
much affected at this, and ſhed many tears. ] D | 
The noble Marquis was willing to convince the world; that 
it was not to ſetve his ftiends that he came into power; and, 
though the honourable Gentleman would not oppoſe the pen- 
ſion in queſtion, yet he nevertheleſs thought it might as well 
have been left alone; but the generoſity of the Marquis was 
ſuch as would never ſuffer him to permit any merit to go unre- 
warded that he could take notice of. The honourable Gen- 
tleman ſpoke of the loſs of the Marquis of Rockingham in a 
manner that very nearly touched the feelings of the Houſe: 
He was, he ſaid, a dear and valuable friend to him, and the 
man to whom the public were taught to look up for the ſal- 
yation of the Britiſh empire; for he was a miniſter, who, of 
all other miniſters, ated, throughcut his life, on the pureſt 
and moſt conſtitutional principles. x | 
An honourable Gentleman, Mr. Fox ſaid, had obſerved, 
that the late Oppoſition had been continually in the habit of 
accuſing Adminiſtration of being divided, and that the preſent 
one were themſelves much more ſo. In anfwer to this he 
would only obferve, that, as far as the charge reſpected him- 


ſelf, he never did arraign the late Adminiſtration merely be- 


cauſe they were divided; but becauſe that they would obſti- 
nately continue in power, and acting together, after they were 
divided, and when they knew how very oppoſite their political 
opinions were to one another. This the honourable Gentle- 


man had thought highly cenſurable and impolitic, and as ſuch 


had frequently arraigned it. But had this been the caſe with 
the Adminiſtration of whieh he had lately been a Member ? 
He had joined the Members of it under an idea that he could 
act with them, and fo long as he could act with them he had 
continued in office; but, the moment he diſcovered they 
meant to purſue thoſe meaſures he could not approve of, be 
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had reſigned, and in this he thought he had acted like an honeſt 
man. While he thought the Miniſtry were acting properly, 
he was happy to be one of them; and, the moment he thought 
he had reaſon to think otherwiſe, he judged it better to quit 
them than to remain with them, and thereby dividg/them, or 
give any oppoſition to their meaſures. , _ 

The Marquis of Rockingham, he added, was now no 
more; his principles no longer guided the cabinet ! and thoſe, 
who adhered to his principles, could no longer fit in the ca- 
binet, ſince he, who had been the corner-ſtone of the Admi- 
niſtration, was removed: with him his principles had been 
removed from the cabinet; and he ſhould not be ſurprifed if 
he ſhould, in a ſhort time, ſee the old miniſters reſtored to 


their former favourite bench in that Houſe : for, when he had 


reaſon to think their principles would ſoon be revived in the 
councils of his Majeſty, there could be little ground of fur- 
priſe if, with their principles, they ſhould re-enter the cabi- 
net : nor ought it to be matter of ſurpriſe that he ſhould have 
reſigned his ſituation, when he ſaw a very great probability 
that thoſe principles, which had been the very foundation of 


the Adminiſtration in which he had borne a part, would be 


given up. When he, among others, had arraigned miniſters 
for their diſcord in the cabinet, it was not merely becauſe they 
diſagreed, but becauſe, diſagreeing, they had what he ſhould 
call the meanneſs to continue in office, and to give their 
countenance to meaſures which in their hearts they con- 


demned. He differed in opinion from his late colleagues in 


office; that was no crime in him; but if, after he had diſ- 
agreed in great and important points, he had continued to act 


with them, he ſhould have held himſelf deſerving of every 


cenſure due to that ſpecies of conduct which he had con- 
demned in his predeceſſors. 

General Conway ſaid, that the motion be fore the Houſe had 
taken him by ſurpriſe; for, ſo far from knowing that ſuch a 
queſtion would be agitated, he did not know that any penſion 


had been granted to the right honourable Gentleman. Now, - 
that he did know of it, he was happy in an opportunity of 


bearing teſtimony to the many eminent qualities that the right 
honourable Gentleman poſſeſſed: and, as to his military ſer- 
vices, and the hardſhip complained of in being diſmiſſed from 


the poſt of Adjutant-general, he had been perfectly right in 


every particular he had ſtated regarding it, | 
The. 


The honourable Gentleman, having expreſſed his opinion 
upon this matter, thought it incumbent on him to touch upon 
another affair of more importance; and which reſpected the 
reſignation of a certain right honourable Gentleman lately 
high in office, He lamented that fatal difference of opinion, 
which had deprived his Majeſty of the benefit of the ſplendid 
talents and extraofdinary abilities of his honourable friend ; 
but he really could-not ſee that there was ſuch a diſagreement 
in the cabinet as could juſtify his honourable friend in with- 
drawing from it. — When eleven Cabinet Miniſters were aſ- 
ſembled in Counefl. jt was impoſſible that there ſhould not be 
ſome ſhades of difference in opinion ; but, when this diffe- 
rence was not of an important nature, to retire from the cabi- 
net was a meaſure, in his mind, not to be juſtified, For his 
part, he had not perceived any departure whatever from thoſe 
principles, which had been the baſis of this Adminiſtration ; 
an Adminiſtration, which he believed to have been the moſt 
popular that had ever been formed in this or any other coun- 
try: if he had perceived any ſuch departure, he not only 
would applaud his honourable friend for having withdrawn 
himſelf, but would accompany him in his retreat. He thought 
this a matter of the higheſt conſequence to the public, and 
that that they ought to be informed of every particular re- 
ſpecting it. For his part he did not care how much the world 
were acquainted with it. He would be as explicit as the nature 
of the buſineſs would admit of. As to the reaſon of his con- 


tinuing in office, it was entirely in conſequence of the ſame 


ſyſtem of meaſures being continued as that when he and the 


honourable Secretary (Mr. Fox) went into office was laid 


down, He knew of no difference, He did not know that it 


had been departed from in the ſmalleſt inſtance, or that it was 


meant to be done. If that ſhould be the caſe, or appear to be 
in view, he again pledged himſelf to the Houſe, that he 
would not only reſign, but from that very moment oppoſe the 
Miniftex to the utmoſt of his power. At preſent, however, 
as he ſaw no departure from the ſyſtem that was laid down, or 
any intention to depart from it, he did not think he ought to 
quit the office he held, or deſert the Miniſters he had acted 
with. | : 


The honourable Gentleman faid, it was nothing new for 


him to give an opinion on the American war. He had often 

ipoken of it very fully, and he believed that Gentlemen even 

to this day were quite W upon it. For his part, 
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he had always conſidered the granting independence to Ame- 
rica as an evil that was forcing itſelf upon this country. At 
firſt he confeſſed he had been much againſt it; but various 
circumſtances had occaſioned him to alter his mind, and he 
was now convinced that the granting the independence of 
America was the only means of bringing about a peace with 
that country; and he underſtood that the preſent Miniſtry 
were for granting the independence of it; if they were not, 
he was greatly deceived. He did not pretend to the ſhining 
faculties and ſplendid talents of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, (Mr. Fox,) but he did lay claim to a common under- 
ſtanding ; and, if he did know any thing at all, he certainly 
knew, that he was promoting, by his continuing in office, the 
© Independency of America. This, he thought, ought to go 
abroad as ſoon and as fully as poſſible; for he thought it very 
material indeed, that the people of America ſhould know that 
the preſent Miniſtry had the beſt intentions towards them. 
He thought the debate, that had ariſen upon the reſignation 
of the rig! t honourable Gentleman, (Mr. Fox,) of ſuch vaſt 
conſequence, and fo ſerious a nature, that too much openneſs 
could not be uſed on the occaſion. He would therefore ſtate 
to the Houſe the articles which the preſent Miniſtry ſubſcribed 
to upon coming into office, which were five ; and not one 
of which, he would venture to ſay, had in the leaſt degree been 

departed from. The five articles were as follow : 
That the independenceof America ſhould be acknowledged, 
That the independence of the thirteen States of North Ame- 
rica ſhould be acknowledged in the mode of accompliſhing 
or bringing about a peace with them, . | 
Upon theſe two articles he remarked, that he had always 
conſidered this independence, come when it would, as a very 
great evil; but, ſince he found that it had become neceſſary, 
nince he found that it muſt be acknowledged or tbat this coun- 
try muſt be undone, he thought that of two evils the leſs ſhould 
be adopted, and that America ought to be declared indepen- 
dent rather than that this country ſhould be undone. In this 
opinion the whole cabinet had concurred ; and, though there 
was a difference of opinion as to the means by which this 
buſineſs was to be done, there was but one opinion as to the 
main queſtion ; this would appear inconteſtibly from the diſ- 
patches which had been ſent to America, by which an offer 
was to be made to the Americans, to open a negotiation with 
them upon this preliminary, that they weie 10 be ws 49 
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edged an independent nation, and treated with as ſuch, [Mr. 
/ whiſp ered acroſs the Houſe, that, by the reſolutions of the 
cabinet, be independence of America was to be the price of 

eace, and therefore could not be ſaid to be unconditional, ] 

o this General Comway replied, that the diſtinction was, in 
his opinion, futile; that the independence of America way what 
the people of that country had long been fighting for; and, 


when they found. the g reat object for which they had ſupport- 


ed a long. expenſive, Und bloody war, was attained, he was 
convinced tht their, arms would drop from their hands, and 
that they would think that a happy peace, which could-be 
obtained by og attainment of that object for which they had 
been ſo long fighting. He ,wiſhed that what he faid mi 
be made as public as poſſible in America, that the people 
that country might go longer be impoſed upon, by thoſe whe 
v iſhed for a contiguation of the war by the F —— by theſe, 
among themſelves, whoſe, ambitious views might be. diſage 


pointed by a peace. 


The next principle upon which the new Adminiſtration had 
been formed, was, 
That A regular ſyſtem, of cxconomy ſhould be eſtabliſhed in 


the expenditure of the public money. 
From this principle he had not as yet been able to diſcover 


adevia:ion ; the penſion, granted to the right honourable Mem- 


ber near him, did not appear to him a departure from it: In- 
deed he knew nothing of it originally, and had heard of it only 
very lately; but he could not but approve of it; the honour- 
able Gentleman had not exaggerated an iota, relative to him- 
felf, in What ne had ſaid upon the ſubject; and he had fairly 
ſtated what related to the profeſſional etiquette to which he 


had alluded. - 
The fourth At was, That the independence of the Iriſh 


| legiſlature, ſo fully acknowledged by the repeal of the 6th of 


George I. ſhould be eſtabliſhed upon a firm ſyſtem never to be 
departed from, From this ſyſtem, the honourable Gentleman 
concluded that it could not be ſaid, that the new Adminiſ- 
tration had jn any degree departed. 

The fiſth article was, That, though the prerogative of the 
Crown ſhould at all times be properly ſupported, a reform of 
the repreſentation of the people is neceſſary, in order to make 
it the more agreeable to the Conſtitution. 
| Theſe were the great principles 1 4 which the adminiſtra-. 


tion was e the Houig could already pronounce how 
faithfully 
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faithfully three of them had been adhered to; as to the other, 
which related to America, time would convince them, that 
the cabinet were as determined to adhere to it as to the others: 
for his part, he thus proclaimed theſe to be his principles; 
Hitherto, he had every reaſon to ſay, they were the principles 
alſo of the cabinet ; but, if ever it ſhould be reſolved in council 
to depart from any one of them, he would reſt ſatisfied to be 
pronounced the moſt infamous of men, if he ſhould continue 
to act one moment with thoſe men who ſhould enter into fuch 
a reſolution. For his part he did not mind men; he never 
would take a part in a ſcrambleor quarrel for places, penſion, 
of for power; he did not care who were the members of the 
Eabinet, or who enjoyed power, provided thoſe prineiples, 
Which he had tated as the fundamental points of the new ad- 
miniſtration, were ſtrictly adhered to: he looked to meaſures 
only, and not to nen. He lamented as much as any man the 
death of the noble Marquis, which had occaſioned the late 
diviſion; but he ſaw no ground for apprehenſion, that the ſuc- 
ceflorp who had been given to him, would not ſteadily purſue 
the true intereſts of his country; that he would not ſtrictly ad- 
here t& the great leading principle relative to America, which 


he had ſtated to the Houſe : The noble Lord in queſtion was 


not fatisfiedat bringing himſelf to think favourably of American 


independence, to which the change of affairs had made him a 


convert; he went farther, and he had perſuaded the King to 


think favourably of it alſo. He therefore was at a loſs to diſ- 


couer the eſſential ground of difference in the Cabinet, and 
the cauſe of the ſeparation, and the loſs of the aſſiſtance of his 
honourable friend, which no one could more ſincerely lament 
than he dic. 5 | e 
For his part, there were little niceties he did not look at, 
nor was he ever influenced by a thirſt of power, which others 
appeared ſo fond of. He acted from principle, without regard 
to any man or ſet of men; and, when the preſent Miniſter 


ſhould be found to deviate from the ſyſtem laid down, he would 


no longer continue in Adminiſtration. But, at preſent, he 
did not know, that he had in any reſpect departed from the 
principles he held, and conſequently that he ought to give up 
his ſituation. It was in the prerogative of the Growth! for the 
King to appoint his own miniſter, and his Majefty had thought 
proper to make choice of the noble Lord he had placed at the 
head of the treaſury, „ 18 
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Mr. Fox expreſſed his hope that the Houſe would excuſe Him, Mr. Fox. 


if he ſhould riſe a ſecond time, to exculpate himſelffrom ſo 
| heayy a charge as that of having quitted the ſervice of the 
public without cauſe, and aſcribed a conduct or intention to 
the preſent Cabinet which they had a right to diſclaim. He 
was free to own that, during the long time he had ſat in that 
Houſe, he never roſe with ſuch a preſſure on his mind, or in 
a ſituation ſo truly important to him. He had, however, two 
things that would- uphold him; the one was, that what.he 
had done had met the ſatisfaction of his own mind; and the 
other was, that there were thoſe who were pleafed to think 
he had done right, and concurred with him in the opinien 
he had of the preſent Miniſter. This, he ſaid, was but a ſes 
condary relief, but it was a very great one. . 

The honourable Gentleman had read a paper over, as the 
articles of agreement between the miniſters, that he never ſaw, 
nor ever before heard of. He was very ſure that, when he was 
in office, no ſuch article was agreed to as the independence of 
America; he meant the unconditional independence of Ame- 
rica; and, if the miniſtry had adopted it ſince he left them, he 
was very glad that his being out of office had induced thern to 
do what they would never do while he was in office. The ho- 
nourable Gentleman and he, he ſaid, had ſometimes been to- 
gether in opinion, and many times in oppoſition ; but, how- 
ever much they might have differed in opinion, they had never 


before differed in point of fact. He had, indeed, ftated to the 


Houſe, that there were nzceties which he could not ſee. The 
right honourable Gentleman, he 'was very ſure, had too much 
magnanimity of mind, too much generoſity of diſpoſition, and 
too much complaiſance about him, to ſee little niceties that a 
miniſter might wiſh he ſhould turn his eyes from. But what 
could he ſay of thoſe nicetzes © He would tell the honourable 
Gentleman that what he termed ziceties were in fact what he 
ſaw as leading immediately to the deſtruction of this ' country, 
The honourable Gentleman might poſſeſs a fine underftanding 
but, whatever his ideas might be, he would tell him, that the 

were all nothing unleſs they went into the minutiæ of things. 1 
was the minutiæ of every thing that conſtituted its worth and 
excellence; and, though the honourable Gentleman might 
think theſe things iceties that the Cabinet had differed about, 
he certainly was the only one member in it of that opinion. 
All others, whatever their opinions might be, did think the 
point under diſcuſſion of the greateſt importance. 
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He had been charged with having betrayed. a thirſt after 
power but in what manner had that appeared! He had de- 
termined to reſign; not becauſe be could not graſp as much 
power as he wiſhed, but becauſe he could not apy longer ac 
with his colleagues, That this was ihe caſe, and not that he 
had any improper ambition, he would appeal to the right- 
honourable Gentleman himlelf ; for he was ſure he would do 
him the juſtice to recollect and to admit; that the hueſtion a- 
bout the independence of America was, agitated in the Cabinet 
before the death of the marquis of Rockingham, and that he 
had actually ſignified his intentions of reſigning BEFORE THAT 
VERY UNFORTUNATE EVENT TOOK PLACE®, ' He again ap- 
pealed to the right honourable Gentleman, that he had inti- 
mated his reſolution to refign BEFORE THE DEATH OF THE 
MARQUtSs OF ROCKINGHAM was known, and eveft on the 
very day when there was great reaſon to hope he would live; 
This declaration he had made before the death of the noble 
marquis. If he did not actually reſign before that melancholy 
event-took place, it was becauſe he would not accelerate it, or 
embitter the laſt moments of a venerable friend, by taking a 
ſtep which he knew would give him the greateſt uneaſineſs. 
But, to prove that the probability of the death of that great and 
d man had no influence whatever upon him in his reſolu- 
tion to reſign, he ſaid that, when there was every hope given 
by the faculty that the noble marquis was likely to recover; he 
had, on the very day theſe glad, but deluſive, tidings had been 
brought to the Cabinet, poſitively declared that he muſt retire 
if ſuch a particular meaſure ſhould be adopted. He was out- 
voted in the Council, and that meaſure was adopted. Now, 
as he looked upon that meaſure to be to the laſt degree dan- 
gerous to this country, he owed it to himſelf and to his country 
not to remain any longer in a ſituation in which he could not 
continue to act, without renouncing his own principles, of be- 
traying his truſt with the public. He therefore could not be 
| Fe, | ſuſpected 


* This is well worthy the attention of the reader, — betauſe, 
. the reſignation of Mr. Fox, his enemies tauſed rt 
#0 be ctreulated in the world, that he had left adminiſtration on ac- 
count of the appointment of the Ear] of Shelburne to the bead 
of the treaſury. General Conway certainly meant to inſinuate this 
in his firſt ſpeech : but, when Mr. Fox protefled that be had ſigni- 
fied bis intention of reſgning before the death of the Marquis 
of- Rockingham, General Conway admitted the fact. 
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ſuſpected of reſigning from any diſappointed views of, bein 

Firft Lord of the Treaſury. He conſidered himſelf as poſſel⸗ 
ſing the confidence of the people; and, if he had continued in 
adminiſtration, he ſhould have moſt ſhamefully abuſed it; for 
the people of England would have thought every thing was go- 
ing right; waereas he knew nothing was doing but what 
tended to the deſtrudtion of the country. The people had ſent 
him into the miniftry as their watchman, and he had thought it 
his duty to let them know the danger they were in. He ſtood 
in a delicate ſituation, It had been often ſaid, that, while he 
himſelf and ſome other men ſhould continue in office, it would 
be looked upon as a pledge that nothing was going forward that 


could de injurious to the public intereſt : muft he not therefore 


deceive thoſe who ſhould look upon his continuance in office as 
ſuch a pledge, if he ſhould conſent to retain his ſituation while 
meaſures were purſuing which he thought highly injurious to 
the public intereſt? All that was great, all that was good, in 
the kingdom, had countenanced his retreat; his noble friend 
(Lord John Cavendiſh) had refigned his employment ; and the 
public would be naturally led to preſume, that, when ſuch a 
character quitted the cabinet, no man of character ought to re- 
main 1n it. | 

If the higher ſenſe of duty had not compelled him (Mr. Fox) 
to reſign, he had many very powerful inducements to keep him 


in the Cabinet. He would not ſay that he was ſuch a Stoic as 


to wiſh rather to be neglected than courted ; to prefer poverty 
to riches, inconvenience to eaſe, and obſcurity to ſplendor and 
power: but, when power, emolument, celebrity, and eaſe, 
were to be acquired by a baſe deſertion of principle, an honeſt 
man could not heſitate a moment what line of conduct he 
ſhould purſue. — But it was ſaid, that he differed only for 
ſhades. Perhaps, to his honourable friend, the difference, 
which to others appeared of the greateſt magnitude, might ap- 
pear only as a ſhade ; but to him this difference ſeemed of that 
conſequence, as to be deciſive of this great queſtion, ** whether 


* we ſhall have peace or war?” And it was not a little firange 


that the honourable gentleman, by whoſe vote in the Cabinet 
the queſtion was decided, ſhould have had fo little penetration 
as not to diſcover that the fate of the empire, and not a little 
ſhade of difference, depended upon his vote. But it was the 
fate of his honourable friend to be laſt to diſcover thoſe things 
which ſtruck every man alive; and experience ought to have 
ſharpened his penetration. In the year 1766; when his ho- 
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nourable friend had voted for the repeal of the Stamp- act, he 
never dreamt that the idea of taxing America would revive. 
He had then the ſecurity of almoſt every man in the preſent Ca- 
binet : the preſent Lord Shelburne was then Secretary of State: 
the then Chancellor had ſigned a ſtrong proteſt againft taxing 
America : the Duke of Grafton was at the head of the Trea- 
fury, The characters of all thoſe miniſters were as pledges that 
the ſyſtem of taxing America was at an end. But ſo greatly 
had his honourable friend been deceived, that he had fince been 
obliged to fight hard to put an end to a war entered into ſolely 
for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in America: his efforts had 
been ſucceſsful ; he had crufhed that war. But after he had 
ſucceeded, and carried the addreſs of that Houſe to the foot of 
the throne for putting an end to the American war, he was wil- 
ling to give up the honour of it to the Earl of Shelburne, and to 
fay that it was that noble Lord who had made the King think 
favourably of the independence of America : that Houſe had 
ſpoken out ; it had ſpoken the voice of the people; and the 

ing mult have liſtened, as no doubt he was well inclined, 
to their voice. True it was, the Adminiſtration, of which 
he himſelf had lately formed a part, was a popular one; but 
he could not call it the Earl of Shelburne's Adminiſtration ; 
they did not go into office with him; he had called upon them, 
in the name of his Majeſty, to invite them to the Cabinet; 
there was another great character in his Majeſty's council, 
(the Lord Chancellor,) — who could not be ſaid to have gone 
in upon popular grounds, — that learned Lord had, in con- 
junction with Lord Shelburne, treated with them, and brought 


them into the Cabinet. The country had now an Adminiſtra- 


tion, which could not be that popular Adminiſtration to 
which his honourable friend had alluded; it was now the 
Adminiſtration of a man, who was gigantic in promiſes but 
a pigmy in performance; a man, who could not think of re- 
formation with temper, however loudly he might ſpeak about 
it; a man, who would declare that the influence of the crown 
ought to be diminiſhed, but who would, at the ſame time, 
ſay, that the King had a right to uſe his negative in paſſing 
laws, and would threaten with the exerciſe of that negative 


all thoſe who ſhould attempt to move any bills that went to re- 


trenchment. Such was the man now at the head of the 


Treaſury: the principles of the late Miniſtry were now in the 


Cabinet : and the next thing he ſhould look for would be, to 


ſee the late Miniſters themſelves again in office. He was not 
| to 
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to be reaſoned out of his ſenſes by his honourable friend ; for, 
if it was now the intention of the Cabinet, as he ſaid, to grant 
independence to America, it was an intention very lately 
adopted; and he found that he, in fact, had much more weight 
out of the Cabinet than ever he had in it. He had never before 
| ſeen the papers from which his honourable friend had ſtated 
his four great principles, and therefore he could not be anſ- 
werable for their contents; but thus much he could aſſure the 
'Houſe, that he differed from the Cabinet on this ſubject, be- 
cauſe he found the majority of them averſe to that idea of un- 
conditional independence to America, which he conceived 
to be neceſſary to the ſalvation of this country to have granted. 
If, ſince he quitted his employment, his late colleagues had 


changed their opinion, he rejoiced at the event; and would 


feel himſelf ſatisfied, if the ſacrifice, he had made to his 
principles, ſhould ultimately be ſerviceable to this country. 
He was willing to allow the right honourable Gentleman 
every praiſe that was his due, and he was certainly equal to 
any man for the purity of his intentions ; but, at the time he 
ſaid this, if any one ſhould aſk him, who, of all the men 
that ever lived, had done his country moſt miſchief, he would 
ſay the honourable Gentleman ; if he had a thouſand ideas he 
would ſacrifice them again and again to the being well with 
thoſe for whom he conceived a partiality. | | 
He doubted not but that the right honourable Gentleman's 
ſtay with the preſent Miniſtry would be of a very ſhort dura- 
tion, and that he would before long be glad to make his retreat 
from them, He ſhould not, therefore, be angry with him and 
his friends that they were erecting a fortreſs in which he might 
take ſhelter when he ſhould find himſelf, as he truſted he 
would before long, obliged to fly from thoſe men he was acting 
with and ſupporting, in the ſame way he did the Adminiſtra- 
tion that before ſupplanted the noble Marquis's Adminiſtra- 
tion. | 
The honourable Gentleman faid, he had always conſidered 
himſelf a perſon that Houſe could fend into Adminiftration as 
one in whom they could confide ; and, while he continued in 
it, it would be very natural for them to conſider every thing 
right. As he could not be of that opinion, and as his being 
in office would miſlead the public, he had no other way in 
which to ſhew himſelf an honeſt man but to reſign. Nay, 
had any one individual elector of the city he had the honour 
to repreſent aſked his opinion of the Miniftry, he could not 
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have given ſuch an one of them as would have juſtified his 
continuing in office. He declared, upon his honour, that he 
had no private motive for his conduct, He always had acted, 
and always would act, upon public grounds. Had he not 
given proof of his public ſpirit? Was it nothing to give up a 
ſplendid ſituation, a moſt lucrative office, and extenſive pa- 
tronage? To ſay that he had no ambition, or that it was a 
matter of indifference to him whether he was poor or rich, 
would be highly ridiculous and what he would not affect. He 
had his ambition as well as other men, and alſo his deſires of 
wealth; but theſe he had relinquiſhed to the more pleaſing 
impulſe of an honeſt mind, The emoluments of his office 
had been rather convenient to one who had not a large for- 
tune to boaſt of, and his ſituation was highly acceptable to 
him, becaule it enabled him to oblige thoſe he loved and 
reſpected, and who had ſerved him moſt difintereſtedly, The 
number of Eleven in a Committee of Council, he certain! 

thought too great; and he was of opinion, that thoſe Mi- 
niſters, who hold great reſponſible ſituations, ſhould have 
more intereſt in the Cabinet than thoſe members of it, who 
attended merely to give counſel, but without holding reſpon- 
ſible ſituations, He took notice of the honourable Gentle- 
man's aſſertion, that the King was at liberty to appoint his 
own Miniſter, and he did not mean to difpute the right, but 
he had at the ſame time a right to reſign ; that right he had 
exerciſed, not from any perſonal conſideration, but becauſe 
he had the confidence of that Houſe when he went into Ad- 


miniſtration, and was thereby bound in honour not to ſtay any 


longer in it than while he could approve of its meaſures. 


What he meant by a divided Cabinet was, that it was well 


known that the Members of it would vote differently from 
each other before they came to buſineſs. 


The honourable Gentlemen drew a compariſon between the 
late noble Marquis and the preſent firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 


and was of opinion that it would by no means tell to the diſad- 
vantage of the former, He reprobated and derided the idea 
of the preſent minifter continuing in power; and doubted not 
but that the time would ſhortly come, when thoſe who did not 
ſee as he did would behold the folly and wickedneſs of the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem. He knew that every influence would be uſed, 
and he knew that influence was great ; but he knew they had 


not the confidence of the people, and that they never would be 


able to paſs themſelves upon the public as the miniſtry Lord 
Rockingham 
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Rockingham formed; but would be proper'y known, as being 
of the very ſame complexion as the old miniſtry, whoſe miſcon- 
duct had undone us. | | 

And here another reaſon occurred to him for his retiring, and 
jt aroſe from the appointment of Lord Shelburne to the office 
of firſt Lord of the Treaſury, The patronage of that place 
was undoubtedly great; and whoever fills it muſt have power, 
much more power than any other member of the cabinet, Now 
it was but juſt and fair, that thoſe, who went into office upon 
certain public principles, ſhould be ſatisfied that none were in- 
troduced into the cabinet who were hoſtile to thoſe principles; 
and they either ſhould have a tight to retire, or to have a voice 
in the appointment of all perſons who ſhould be nominated to 
fill thoſe vacancies that might happen. When that power was 


taken from them, their power was at an end; and, if the king 


had a right to nominate his miniſters, his counſellors had a 
right to retire whenever they thought fit. But there was no 
queſtion of right in the buſineſs ; the right was not to be diſpu- 
ted on either fide; but, the moment he was called upon for 
reaſons for having quitted his employment, that moment it was 
pronounced a matter in which expediency, not right, was in- 
volved. To be accuſed in this caſe amounted to a juſtification 
of the principle, — a miniſter was to exerciſe his right to retire 
whenever it ſhould appear to nim that he ought to do it, He 
had been ſince told, that his objections might have been removed 
without any ſeparation or diviſion in the cabinet : this he might 
have thought probable, if thoſe perfons upon whom he could 
moſt depend had remained in the council after him; but, when 
he found they had alſo retired, then he confeſſed that the very 
ſteps taken to convince him, that his objections might have 
been removed without a diviſion, had tended only to alarm him 
more, 

He concluded by obſerving, that he ſhould have been mad 
indeed, if, having been placed as a watchman in a tower, he 
remained an unconcerned ſpectator while he ſaw the enemy at 
work in undermining it, and had not hung out the flag of diſ- 
treſs to warn people of their danger. He again ſaid he was 
now about to build a fortreſs to which all thoſe might hy who 
{hould bereafter find it unſafe to truſt their fortunes and charac- 
ters in' the tower from which he had fled; and he made no 
doubt but, ſooner or later, he boy ſee his honourable friend 


and others fly to it for ſhelter, 
* Genera 
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General Conway affected to take all the ſtrictures on his abi- 
lities and conduct, ſuch as they were, which came from the 
honourable Gentleman, in good part. He regretted the aſſiſ- 
tance and countenance of his late friends with great fincerity ; 
but their reſignation on this occaſion he could not help cenſu- 
Ting, as inimical to the proſperity of thoſe meaſures in which 
this country is at preſent ſo fatally and deeply engaged. The 
honourable Gentleman over the way, he ſaid, was incapable 
of miſunderſtanding or miſrepreſenting what fell from him; 
certainly he had ſtated fairly and diſtinctly the great and leading 
objects for the accompliſhment of which the adminiſtration un- 
der the late Marquis of Rockingham was formed ; and theſe 
x ag he affirmed, were ſtill the avowed and invariable ob- 
jects of the preſent, He might miſtake, or be miſled, or de- 
ceived, as the beſt and wiſeſt of men often were. But he was 
ſure his intentions were honourable, as they had always been un- 
diſguiſed. His head or his judgement might err, as he was ſen- 
fible of their weakneſs in a thouſand inſtances : but he would 
boldly, publicly, and on all occaſions, anſwer for his heart. 
He might not have expreſſed himſelf ſo clearly, accurately, or 
guardedly, perhaps: but he was not conſcious of qualifying, 
much leſs of altering, any of his well-known ſentiments on theſe 
topics. | ö 
The leading principles, to which he underſtood the cabinet 
under the Marquis of Rockingham and under the Earl of Sbel- 
burne directed their principal attention, were thoſe he had al- 
ready ſtated. It was, in his opinion, as much the intention 
of the preſent as of the late premier, that the moſt unlimited in- 
dependence to the thirteen ſtates of North America ſhould 
form the baſis of all our ſubſequent negotiations with them, — 
that this ſhould be explicitly and unreſervedly allowed them even 
in the very mode of carrying on all farther intercourſe with them, 
that a new and regular ſyſtem of axconomy ſhould be forthwith 
eſtabliſhed in every part of the public expenditure, — that the 
abſolute independence of the Iriſh legiſlature, as acknowledged 
by the repeal of the act in the ſixth of George the Third, ſhould 


be eſtabliſhed on the moſt permanent foundation, — that a re- 
form, equally liberal, effectual, and immediate, ſhould take 


place in the civil-liſt and other departments of ſtate, — and that 
every neceſſary ſtep ſhould be adopted for reducing or diminiſh- 
ing the pernicious influence of the crown in both houſes of par- 
liament. | | | 8 
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On theſe great and fundamental points he had already com- 
mented to the Houſe, and was now ready to repeat the ſtrongeſt 
declaration they had then extorted from him. It was in the 
ſincereſt conviction that this, and this alone, conſtituted the 

rand line of conduct, which, in preference to every other, his 
Majeſty's miniſters would uniformly and ſteadily purſue, he 
pledged himſelf to give them all the countenance and ſupport in 
his power. The public claimed and demanded the entire aſſiſ- 
tance of every honeſt ſubject, and he ſhould think himſelf guilty 

of ſomething much more atrocious than the mere breach of an 

private friendſhip to withſtand it. The firſt political object wit 
him was to know ſpecifically what he owed to his country, 
what 1n certain circumſtances was his duty, what he ſhould do, 
and how he ſhould do it. He never faw or felt more diſtinctly 
and eaſily than he now did both what the requiſitions of the 
public were, and in what manner it became him not to diſap- 
point them. The ſyſtem of the preſent adminiſtration, as he 
had juſt detailed it, conſiſted of various particulars, but was e- 
very where diſtin and intelligible. The inſtant the cabinet 
betrayed the leaſt ſymptom of departing from the ſmalleſt tittle 
of any or either of theſe important outlines, he would readily 
and eagerly adopt the example of his honourable friend. He 
would not think his honour or his conſcience ſafe in deviating 
from this broad and beaten ground of politics in the leaſt, He 
was obliged to the honourable Gentleman for his kind and very 
flattering opinion; but he did not think himſelf altogether liable 
to the cenſure implied in the compliment ſo handſomely paid 
him. He was for public meaſures, not men. While the for- 
mer were pure, were ſtamped with the public advantage, it 
was indifferent to him who had the power. He had no object 
but one. He truſted his actions were guided ſolely and always 
by the public good; and whoever accorded with him, in facilita- 
ting this great end, was entitled, in his opinion, by every poſſi- 
ble tie, to his countenance. For the merits of the late firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury he had the moſt ſerious eſteem. His per- 
ſonal and ſocial qualities and accompliſhments were as valuable 
and exemplary as they were uniform and rare. But why degrade 
the living by an ill-timed compliment to the dead? The Earl 
of Shelburne was not the leſs reſpectable that his predeceſſor 
was a man of uncommon worth. No. There was an inſtance 
of merit in Lord Shelburne that it was but juſticeto mention to the 
Houſe. His Lordſhip, ſo far from renewing the old exploded po- 
li ics, had been able to convince his royal maſter, that a declara- 
tion 
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tion of American independence was, from the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and the neceſſity of the caſe, the wiſeſt and moſt expedient 
meaſure that government, from the preſſure of preſent circums 
ſtances, could ee adopt. This he obſerved was a ſatisfac- 
tory reaſon to his mind, that nothing leſs than ſuch a meaſure 
in its utmoſt latitude, was certainly meant by the cabinet. And 
while he had this confidence in the integrity and candour of 
miniſters, ſorry as he was to differ from his honourable friend, 
the duty he owed to his country, to his King, and to his conſti- 


tuents, made it impoſſible for him to do otherwiſe. - 


Mr. Fox lamented the neceſſity he was under of recalling the 
attention of the Houſe to a great variery of particular ich, 
as he thought, had already been fully ſtated. The f 
the honourable gentleman's character, and his ſingular inge- 
nuity, might give a turn or colour to facts, to the fallacy cf 
which every mind might notat firſt light be ſufficiently awakened, 
Several things of this ſort had fallen from him, to which there- 
fore he hoped be ſhould be allowed to make ſome reply. To 
the political creed which had been read before the Houſe, with 


fo much ſolemnity, he was no party. It was a paper he had 


never till then either ſeen or heard, The ſubject of it was cer- 
tainly not unknown to him, though the terms in general were, 
This was a ſyſtem digeſted by himſelf, and now held out to the 


public as adopted by his Majeſty's counſel, It was now a week 


fince he had the honour to be one of the number. A general 
converſion may have been lately wrought on them. They were 
not, he aſſerted, agreed on any ſuch ſyſtem, while he knew 
them. To bring them unanimouſly to ſome ſuch ſpecific and 
deciſive point, he had Jaboured ardently and affiduouſly with 
them, both individually and collectively conſidered, but all to 
no purpoſe. It was therefore ſome ſatisfaction to him at leaſt, 
that his abſence had brought that about which his -preſence 
could not. This alone was ſufficient to juſtify his reſignation 
to all the world. What was an honeſt man to do, who found 


himſelf ſituated as he was? He had avowed principles in this 


place to his friends, to his conſtituents, to the nation at Jarge, 
with which he deemed their exiſtence, as a great and a reſpect- 
able ſtate, inſeparable. Was it ever conceived or expected, 


that he could continue in a reſponſible department of ſtate, and 


be anſwerable in his place in this Houſe, for thoſe that were 
foreign to his heart, and in his opinion hoſtile to the beſt in- 


tereſts of the empire? He truſted, the public, and all who knew 


his habits of thinking and acting, had a bettet opinion 
his 
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his underſtanding and his heart, —It was in fact a conduct to 
which he was not equal: | 

His honourable friend was profeſſedly indifferent who were 
the men, while the meaſures continued unqueſtionably good. 
It was hard to ſay, whether this trite maxim in modern poli- 
tics was moſt plauſible or fallac ious. Were men in private 
life deemed wiſe or fooliſh for depoſiting any thing deat or va- 
luable to them in the hands of a ſtranger? Was it not one of 
the firſt rules with every man who knew the world, I will never 
truſt whom I do not know. Is the obligation the leſs ſtrong, the 
leſs ſacred, the leſs commanding or conſequential, that the pub- 
ſic, and not a man's own petty concerns, is the object? Who 
but a madman would entruſt whatever he regarded as moſt 


precious and ineſtimable, with whoever might happen firſt ta 


accept of them, without further ſolicitude or anxiety? Was it 
conſiſtent with the leaſt degree of penetration, ſagacity, or po- 
litical circumſpection, to depend on the events of futurity, or 
the caprice of contingencies, for juſtifying a manifeſt and direct 
treachery to thoſe principles which involved the moſt eſſential 
rights of humanity * The honourable General was certainly 
welcome for him in this, as in every other caſe, to judge for 
himſelf. He muſt excuſe, however, his preſuming in the pre= 
ſent matter to declare againſt his judging for him. He would 
not relinquiſh the dictates of his own mind, eſpecially in affairs 
which he had ſo often and ſo carefully revolved and viewed on 
all ſides within himſelf, to any with whoſe principles and vir- 
tues he was not abſolutely ſatisfied, and in whom he had not 
the fulleſt and moſt unbounded confidence. This was not in 
his power, as things were at preſent circumſtanced. The no- 
bleman preſiding at the Treaſury Board was not of a deſcrip- 
tion to command that faith and truſt, that corcial unanimity, 
which in ſuch a predicament was wanted, was expected, was 
indiſpenſable. This breach is on a public and national, not on 
a perſonal or private ground, It was his duty as much as it 
certainly would become a matter of common ſpeculation and 
remark. He withdrew the moment the intereſt of his 

required he ſhould. This was the great unerring co by 
which he ever had and ever would ſteœer his political courſe. 


He had no other pilot, and would have none; and whether he 


ſhould fink or ſwim, or live or die, he was the public's, and he 
never could be ill diſpoſed of in her ſervice, | | 
His mind might fee things on a leſs broad and comprehenſive 
fcale than the honourable gentleman, but he was anſwerable 
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only ſor his own feelings and convictions. "Theſe might incline 
him to be leſs credulous, and fill him with more jealouftes than 
his honourable friend was liable to entertain. What ſeemed 

only niceties in the one were, in the apprehenſions of the other, 
matters of the greateſt magnitude and importance. Were the 
honourable gentleman promiſed, without any poſſible condition 
on his part, fome princely favour, as nothing leſs could merit 
his acceptance, his expectations of ſuch an object might be 
reaſonable, in . to the confidence he repoſed in the 
party promiſing. But fhould he afterwards learn that a certain 
equivalent was looked for before he could receive or realize it, 
the extreme generofity of his noble nature would, doubtleſs, 
prevent his perceiving the difference. But the fame generoſity, 
that made him ſo very ſuperior to others in their conceptions of 
the ſelf-ſame object, ought to have furniſhed him with an apo- 
logy in their behalf, when the timidity of their minds was 
alarmed by things which affected the magnanimity of his only 
as a few inſignificant ſhades or niceties. He would not how- 
ever either cenſure or defend the mental conſtitution God 
had given him. It was enough for him that his conſcience did 
not upbraid him with acting difhonourably, or difingenuoufly. 
But he would ſay this muſt have been the cafe, had he not done 
what he did. He was impelled to take this ſtep by every con- 
fideration that could eperate on the heart and feelings of ar 
honeſt man. The honourable gentleman might, but he could 
not, regard, without emotion or concern, who took the lead in 
his Majeſty's councils. He deemed it a great and national ob- 
ject, and conſequently of infinite moment to every individual, 
but much more ſo to a member of pariiament ; and ſtill more ſo 
to one of his Majeſty's cabinet miniſters. Their honour, their 
duty, and every thing dear to them was at ſtake, What! had 
he and his friends laboured fo long and affiduoufly to deftroy a 
ſyſtem, which it was now meanly, but abortively, attempted to 
make them acceffary in reviving? And muſt not they ſee the 
trick that is meant to be played on them without blame? Were 
they cenſurable for detecting an artifice with which the ftrength 
and glory of Great Britain was moſt immediately connected? 
Why are not the honourable gentleman and his worthy coadjutors 
fatisfied of their own integrity, in keeping their places, without 
blaming thoſe who relinquiſh them ? Is not their eagerneſs for 
an eclairciſſement a certain indication that all is not right with 
them, even in their own opinion? He and his friends had no- 
thing to dread from the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, They had acted right, 


Ant p, 
becauſe they had acted from fidelity to their engagements with 


the public, whom they never had, and never would betray; 


whoſe cauſe or intereſt they preferred to every thing, and for 
which they had now ſacrificed whatever was moſt flattering to 
moſt minds, | 


He would not pay his Majeſty ſo poor a compliment. as the 


honourable gentleman certainly did, by aſſerting, that Lord 
Shelburne had convinced or perſuaded him, that the indepen- 
dence of America was now a meaſure that muſt be adopted. 
It was from this Houſe, it was from the people at large, it was 
from the royal obſervation on the ag” occurrences of things, 
that any ſuch generous and princely ideas were indulged in the 


royal breaſt, He therefore deemed it, if not unfair, at leaſt a 


poor compliment to this Houſe, and to the public, to attribute 
that to the addreſs of an individual, which certainly originated 
in the ſentiments and reſolutions, ſo unanimouſly and boldly 
avowed by themſelves. Though they were altogether out of 
the queſtian, it was hardly treating his colleagues in office with 
due reſpect, to give Lord Shelburne the ſole merit of what ſurely 
belonged to them as much as to him. Indeed, if any indivi- 
dual nad more merit than another, in a buſineſs ſo much and 
jointly the object of all, it was, no doubt, the hon. gentleman 
himſelf, What was the purport of the motion he brought 
into this Houſe, and by which the late adminiſtration was cer- 
tainly annihilated? If it had any meaning, it went to the full 
and unconditional independence of North America, He would 
not think ſo diſrepectfully of his royal Maſter, whoſe ſervice he 
had ſo lately reſigned, as once to ſuppoſe he could have a dif- 
ferent idea 45. his people, on a ſubject ſo dear to their hearts, 
and eſſential to their intereſts. He knew the juſtice, the diſ- 
cernment, the gentleneſs, and the mercy of the royal character, 
better than to ſuppoſe he could diſſent from the general opinion 
of the nation, on a point concerning which their ſentiments 
had been delivered in ſo decided a manner. But why was not 
he, why was not the. honourable gentleman himſelf brought 
forward, as uſing all their influence to carry a point which 
ſeemed a favourite one with them all? Was it not that the no- 


ble Lord in queſtion was alone ſuſpæcted of having leſs friendly | 


ideas, on this topic, than any of his numerous colleagues in 

office, | 
He did not wiſh to bear harder, on the hon. gentleman, 
whom he had long regarded with ſentiments of the higheſt 
reſpect, But now that he = been ſomewhat involuntarily 
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put on his ewn defence, it was natural, it was neceſſary in his 


caſe, to ſtate his conduct as he had ſtated it. A variety of 
things were againſt him. It was none of the leaſt that he did 


not think himſelf at liberty to ſpeak ſo freely and fully as he had 


accuſtomed himſelf to do on other occaſions. Official minute- 
neſs would in this caſe be deemed both tedious and unexpe- 
dient. And yet, without ſuch a very circumitantial detail as 
he did not think it became him at this time to give, he was 
ſenſible his defence could not be ſo ſtrong, ſo complete, or ſo 
generally effective, as it might otherwiſe have been. | 

General Conway roſe, notwithſtanding all the ſarcaſms thrown 
out againſt the trimming complection of his preſent conduct, 
in perfect good humour, and begged the Houſe would indulge 
him with a very ſhort explanation. Giving full credit for every 
thing that had dropped from his honourable friend in his favour, 
he declared, no man had a better opinion of him, either in 
point of ability or principle, than he had. He allowed his 
influence, independent of his many and reſpectable connections, 
was, on both theſe accounts, peculiarly and eminently great in 
this Houſe, as well as with the public. But he muſt beg the 
hon. gentleman's pardon for obſerving, that in mentioning Lord 
Shelburne's merit, in reſpect of his advice, and its effect on his 
Majeſty, he was certainly not a little miſtaken; for he would 
pleaſe to obſerve, the independence of North-America had ne- 
ver been made a queſtion in this Houſe. It was on this account 
the more neceſſary to diſcuſs the queſtion with his Majeſty ; 
which having been done repeatedly, by the firſt Lord of the 


" Treaſury, the effect was as he had ſtated it. And he muſt 


think it greatly to his Lordſhip's honour, who had in this in- 


Nance done more than all his predeceſſors could do before him. 
He acknowledged himſelf not ſo apt to be jealous or ſuſpicious 


as others of his friends: but this he was very willing to con- 
ſider rather as a defect than an excellence. Nor could he by 
any means go ſo far as to aſſert, with the honourable Gentle- 
man, not only that he knew the hearts of his contemporaries 
and aſſociates in office, and what their preſent principles, from 
their preſent actions muſt be, but likewiſe what they would aſ- 
ſuredly be and do five years hence, Such powers of penetration 


and foreſight he freely acknowledged did not belong to bim. 


He had no claim on a ftretch of ingenuity or political ſagacity 

ſo very extraordinary, and was not unwilling to leaye his ho- 

nourable and worthy friend in full poſſeſſion of it. hy 
VIr. 
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Mr. Burke now roſe, and ſupported his honourable friend Mr. Bucke. 


(Mr. Fox) in one of the moſt pathetic and maſterly ſpeeches 
that ever, perhaps, was delivered in Parliament. On his riſing 
there was an uncommon confuſion at the Bar. He directed 
his eye to this quarter, and with infinite ſpirit, and a dignity 
which an uncommon rectitude and force of mind alone could 
have inſpired, ſaid, he was peculiarly circumſtanced from the 


delicacy which he had for one part of the Houſe, while he felt 


nothing but the moſt ſovereign contempt for the other, This 
to him appeared an hour, though a late one, of the greateſt 


conſequence. He was called on by a variety of circumſtances 


to vindicate his character and principles to the public. "Thoſe 
who, by the preſent unaccountable tumult, ſeemed diſſatisfied 
with his private character, knew where to find him. But he 
was not to be intimidated, by theſe little unmanly and dirty ar- 
tifices, from coming forward and accounting, with much ſim- 
plicity and truth, for his ſhort ſtewardſhip, to that public, 
whoſe ſervant he had ever been, 

About the queſtion relating to the penſion meant for an 
honourable Gentleman, he had but little to ſay. Among all 
the encomiums made on the character of the noble Marquis 
lately deceaſed, this was one, that he left his deareſt and beſt 
friends with the ſimple reward of his own invaluable intimacy. 
This ſingular teſt of their ſincerity he aſked while alive, and 
it was a tax he left on their regard for his memory when dead. 
He, for his own part, had not bezn without his ſhare of the 
one, and he would ſoon convince the world, he was not un- 
equal to the other. Well might he be excuſed for mingling 
his tears with thoſe of all deſcriptions and ranks of men, for 
the ineſtimable loſs of this moſt excellent and moſt virtuous 
character. He is gone to that great and equitable tribunal 
where we muſt all go, and before which he verily believed no 
human ſoul ever appeared with more purity or leſs apprehen- 
fion that his actions ſhould be approved. It was impoſhible for 


his friends, or his country, the intereſts of virtue, and the 


rights of mankind, to ſuſtain, by any contingency whatever, 
a loſs more general and irreparable. It is the hand of Heaven, 
and awful as the ſtroke is to us, to all, we are bound to ſub- 
mit with decency and reſignation. But what had the friends 
of this great and good man to expect? What did the public 
look for? What was the moſt natural ſtep on his deceaſe? 
There is not a friend in this Houſe, in the whole nation, who 
goes not anticipate the idea, Had not this eminent and vene- 
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rable nobleman, and for the beſt reaſons in the world, the 
complete unequivocal confidence of the whole nation? Was 
it not then the moſt natural and the moſt proper advice that 
could be tendered to the Crown, that the man, of all others 
in the kingdom, whoſe qualities and virtues moſt reſembled his, 
was the fitteſt and beſt qualified to ſupply his place. He ap- 
pealed to the common ſenſe of all, who heard him, whether 
this was not the moſt equitable, eligible, and popular, method, 
that could be adopted. But where could we ſelect an indivi- 
dual v would be found in all reſpects adequate to this exalt- 
ed ſtandard? He knew of but one, to whom all theſe amiable, 
endearing, and reſpectable, attributes, unimpaired and undimi- 
niſhed, were literally applicable. It was not neceſſary he 
preſumed, after what he ſaid, to mention his Grace the Duke 
of Portland, His great perſonal virtues and accompliſhments, 
his numerous family conneQions, and the infinite variety of 
Private friendſhips, that aroſe from the generoſity of his nature, 
the extent of his fortune, and the purity of his principles, point- 
ed him out as the only or moſt proper perſon in this country 
for preſiding in the management of its aftairs. He dared any 
man, all men, to bring the Earl of Shelburne's character in 
competition with his. The friends and admirers of this no- 
bleman might extol him as they pleaſed, but he knew the prin- 
ciples and motives of their panecyric too well to credit above 


one half of their aſſertions, The hon. Gentleman had not, 


whatever his abilities and penetration were, perhaps made it ſo 
much his buſineſs to examine characters as he had. It was 
probable, likewiſe, he might be much more generous and 
good-natured than he pretended to be. Nor did he doubt but 
he knew the political principles of the noble lord in queſtion 
much better than he did; but he certainly knew enough to 
alarm him, to put him on his guard, and to rouſe the public 
alſo to a ſenſe of their danger. He knew nothing of their ca- 
binet intrigues; he was happy in this ſpecies of ignorance ; 
he would therefore judge only on an ample, comprehenſive, 
and general, zeal. The reſignation of his honourable friend 
in this light ſtruck him as peculiarly manly, meritorious, and 
patriotic. He had diſcernment enough to ſee where he was, 
what he was about, and the many ſtrange events to which, by 
remaining in place, he was likely to be acceſſary. Was it 
not incumbent on him to be on his guard, and to give the firſt 
notice of treachery or deſertion from thoſe views to which he 
and his friends had bound themſelves? Take his conduct in 
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this light, and it muſt ſtrike you as equally honourable and 


Arts d 


equitable, He declared his moſt intire acquieſcence in what- 
ever his honourable friend had done. He proteſted the preſent 
Miniſtry were utterly unworthy of all confidence. He avowed 
boldly, and in a tone which not only demonſtrated the pro= 
bity of his own heart, but commanded the hearts of his audi- 
tors, that there was no confidence to be put in the Lord at the 
head of the Treaſury : that a perfidy had mingled itfelf with 
his Majeſty's councils that muſt prove fatal to this country, 
that the intereſts of the nation were relinquiſhed, that the pub- 
lic was foully, moſt foully, betrayed. 

Why were the preſent Miniſtry without confidence ? He 
could tell the Houſe at leaſt, why they certainly had not his, 
and why he ſhould think it madnefs in the public to give them 
theirs, They wanted wiſdom, and they wanted conſtaney. 
And what man on earth deſerved to be truſted, who had nei- 
ther ſenſe nor firmneſs? Was it not folly or frenzy, or ſome- 
thing worſe, that could diſpoſe them to tamper with the feel- 
ing and hopes of the public at ſuch a criſis as this ? It was his 
pride, if ever he was proud of any diſtinction whatever, to 
follow in the train of the late Premier. He then knew his 
principles and what was expected from him. The ſyſtem of 
action was then alike obvious, liberal, and unequiyocal, to 
every individual member of adminiſtration, Would any man, 
who knows the noble Earl's deſultory mode of political think- 
ing and reaſoning, dare to affirm this would be the caſe for 
the future? Had this nobleman been uniform through life in 
his opinions concerning the conſtitution and privileges of 
this country, ſuppoſing him right for once, what ſecurity have 
we that the principles he now avows will be ſteadily purſued ? 
Does he not know, any other declaration at preſent would ſo 
effectually rouſe an indignant public, as to defeat his plans 
for ever? Is he the man to come forward and tell you, ho- 
neſtly and openly, that he affociates with you only for the 
temporary purpoſe of blinding the public ; that the moment 
he has gained ſufficient popularity for his purpoſe, he will 
eaſily find means to make you tired of your ſituation ; and that 
having once eſtabliſhed his credit by yours, it is his intention 
to cloſe the partnerſhip? He proteſted, in terms peculiarly ſo- 
temn and fincere, that the noble Lord in the blue ribbon was 
much Jeſs obnoxious than the preſent miniſter. He called 
heaven and earth to witneſs, fo help him God, that he verily 
believed the public were now in worſe hands than ever. 

| Enough 
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Enough of the miniſter was already before the public, to con- 
vince the moſt obſtinate individual, that it was vain to look for 
magnanimity and patriotiſm in the abſence of ſteadineſs and wiſ- 
dom. And theſe were charaQteriſtics of a prime-miniſter with 
wi this country never could, but eſpecially at preſent, diſ- 
enſe. 
4 He therefore declared to the Houſe, his unalterable reſolution 
of never holding a ſubordinate ſituation under any miniſter in 
whom he could not confide, with whom he did not think it an 
honour to be connected. He truſted ſome credit would be 


given him on the preſent occaſion. His domeſtic ſenſibility 


bad never been doubted. He had a large family and but little 
fortune, He liked his preſent office. The Houſe and all its 
appendages, to a man of his taſte, could not be diſagreeable. 
Yet all this he relinquiſhed not, the Houſe might well conceive, 
without regret —for the welfare of his family was very dear to 
him, No man could conceive him capable in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as his certainly were, to ſacrifice all this and four thou- 
ſand pounds per annum for nothing. No. He did it all for 
that country, and that public, whoſe he was, and to whom he 
was always ieady to ſurrender whatever he moſt valued in life. 
He had been Jong ſurfeited with oppoſition. Thoſe who were 
familiar with his habits of living, with his manners and temper, 
would not call him petulant or factious. What then could in- 
duce him to leave an adminiſtration, to the reformation of which 
his humble endeavours had ſomewhat contributed ? Nothing, 
he proteſted, but the ſincereſt regard for a public, in the ſervice 
of which he wiſhed to live and die. He was not ſatisfied, 


| becauſe his heart would not let him confide where his duty and 


ſituation made it neceſſary that he ſhould. 5 
The noble Earl at the head of the treaſury was in the habit, 
to be ſure, of promiſing much more than his predeceſſor, whoſe 
invariable maxim it was, in no one inſtance of his life ever to 
promiſe more than he meant literally to perform. But different 
men had different minds and different ways of coming into pow- 
er. It was ſaid, why not try theſe men before you blame them ? 
He would directly anſwer, Becauſe he knew it impoſſible, in 
the nature of things, for them, in ſuch a ſituation, to anſwer 
the wiſhes, with principles ſo flatly oppoſite to thoſe of the 
people. Would any man in his ſober ſenſes try whether a 
wolf would agree with lambs? This puts him in mind of a 
ſtory he read at ſchool of Little Red Riding Hood, who, during 
her mother's abſence, was prevailed on by a wolf to take it for 
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its grandmama, He would embrace the preſent opportunity of 
warning the people againſt any ſuch ſimilar apprehenfions. He 
gathered much of his wiſdom from ſmall reading; but, ſhould 
he aſcend to hiſtory, and bring examples from the annals of 
Rome, theſe muſt ftrike the Houſe as ſtill more appoſite and 
forcible, What would Cato have ſaid to thoſe of his cotem- 
poraries who ſhould have aſked Nm to forbear his cenſure of 
Catiline till Catiline was in power“? Would he not have an- 
ſweied them in his uſual ſtile of mantineſs and truth, What! 
not diſarm the parricide till he has ſtabbed his country to the 
heart! Make Catiline conſulate! Let him ſet fire to the capi- 
to] ! Invade the ſacred mount! Demoliſh the temples of the 
2 Murder the ſenators! Overturn the commonwealth! 
aſſacre the citizens] Plunder them of their property | Devote 
their wives and daughters to the brutal inſults of his ruffians! 
W here is your redreſs, while the dagger of the traitor, reeking 
with the beſt blood of the ſtate, is pointed to your throat? 
Shall we riot cruſh him, while yet in our power, rather than, by 
raiſing him over our heads, put our lives and properties in his ? 
It is true, the caſes are by no means ſimilar, except in degree; 
but ſo far as they go, they are certainly the ſame. And the 


itrength of the illuſtration, without tranferring any imputation, 


only ſhews the madneſs of filling places of the greateſt reſpon- 
ſibility with any man not in full poſſeſſion of the public con- 
fidence! 

Lord Fohn Cauendifh ſtated to the Houſe his reaſons for 


' quitting the poſt of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; which, he Casendiſh. 


ſaid, were, briefly, that, finding a different ſyſtem was meant 
to be purſued from the one on which the change of miniſtry 
was formed, and likewiſe finding that it was impoſſible, by 
any preſence of his, to prevent it, he had determined to with- 
draw himſelf, that he might not divide the Cabinet, and 
render it a ſcene of confuſion, as it was in the time of the 
late miniſtry ; for he always ſhould be of opinion, that a Ca- 
binet unanimous in itſelf, although their meaſures might not 
be ſo good as could be wiſhed, was much better for the coun- 


try than a Cabinet that was divided. He was of the ſame 
opinion, he faid, as the late right honourable Secretary, that 


he could be of infinite more ſervice to his country by being 
out of office than by being in; for it appeared that the mea- 
ſures would be conſented to, by his abſence, that no argu- 
ment he could make uſe of when preſent would effect. He 
highly eſteemed, he ſaid, ſeveral of the perſons who ſtill re- 
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mained in office; for he knew them to be honeſt, well- 
meaning, men; men that he had ſeen tried for near twenty 
years, and who, he was confident, would not lend a hand to 
any wrong meaſure. He ſhould, however, keep a watchful 
eye over them, and lend them every aſſiſtance in his power 
when he theught they were doing right, and oppoſe them 
when he thought they were doing wrong. | 

Mr. Secretary at Man ſaid, he was ſorry that any diſſenſion 
had happened in his Majeſty's councils, as he eſteemed and 
avored the men that compoied it; and he was certain that the 
Joſs of their abilities mult be materially felt at this important 
Critis: yet he could not help thinking they were wrong, as 
they were, in his opinion, too precipitate, He had aſſiſted, 
many years, he ſaid, in endeavouring to remove the late ſet 
of men, and ſhould be ſorry if any, trifle ſhould occaſion ſuch 
a change as to ſuffer them to come in again : however, he 
truſted the Ceclarations of the Commander in Chief's politi- 


cal crced were ſufficiently ſtrong, and ought to be as a pledge 


to that Houle that he would not acquieſce in any wrong mea- 
ture. As ſor himſelf, he could aſſure the Houſe, that, when- 
ever he ſhould obſerve any meaſures going on cantrary to the 
general rule of conduct he had for years obſerved, he would 
be as ready as any man in that Houſe to reprobate them : 
but, white Government acted right, he thought it his duty to 
ſupport them, let who would be at the head of the Treaſury. 
He paid ſeveral compliments to the integrity of Colonel 
Bar:E, and ſaid he thought no man upon earth better de- 
ſerved a penſion than he did for his long and faithful ſer- 

vices. | 
Mr. V. Pitt could not help begging the attention of the 
Houſe, probably for the laſt time this ſeſſion. He ſhould 
think ſilence, in his fituation, and on a queſtion of the moſt 
ſerious conſequence to the nation, peculiarly culpable. He 
arraigned the retiznation of the late Secretary with more acri- 
mony and ſeverity than is uſual with his elegant and concilia- 
ting mode of ſpeaking. Public men, and eſpecially thoſe 
who had pledged themſelves for their principles to the public, 
he conſidered as a ſpecies of public property, In his opinion, 
they could not therefore recede from that ſtation, where their 
ſervice was demanded, without treachery. How had the ho- 
nourable Gentleman acquitted himſelf of this charge: 2 
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what public ground had he ſeceded? On none. It ſeemed, 
in his opinion, merely a conteſt of power : for, admitting the 
honourable Gentleman had ſplit with them on ſome very im- 
portant queſtion, it was ſtrange he had not once attempted to 
get a decided opinion of it from his colleagues in council, He 
had indeed declared, that it was to prevent diſſenſions in the 
Cabinet, where a material difference ſubſiitzd on ſome grand 

4 political 


Here it may not be improper to obſerve, once for all, that, from 
ſeveral hints in the preceding debate, the leading point, on which his 
majeſty's late counſels divided, was evidently the mods of giving in- 
dependence to the Thirteen United States of North America. Ar. 
Fox and friends, fully apprized of the extreme ſenſu.ity and mage 
nanimity of mind which muſt have reſulted from a long, ſevere, and 
fuceefiful, firuggle for thoſe liberties which they decmed much dear- 
er than life, were for allowing them independence in he mot unli- 
mited and unqualified ſenſe of the word, without ſtipulating far any 
terms or conditions whatever, Their opponents, not even capable 
of doing a noble deed gracefully, and flill treating wyoatever belonged 


' to America as a certain ſpecies of Britiſh property, were for making 


the moſt of the commodity they could. It was therefore their opi- 
nion, that this great natural right ſhould only be tende ed to the A- 
mericans on condition they were willing to embr ace it as the price 
of peace. ¶ hat was this, but the old tory language. only new ma- 
dified?® an affefation of inſolently preſcribing to thoſe who are in 
every reſpect our equals? > Senſible that every propoſition, 19ich 
gave the one nation the lea/t ſhadow of ſuperiority, would be ſpurn- 
ed with indignation and contempt, the late ſecretary was willing the 


negotiation ſhould be managed on the moſt liberal principles which 


the law of nations could ſuggeſt or authoriſe, Great Britain hes 
been undone by an abortive ſtruggle to maintain this ideal and cl i- 
merical ſupremacy. The jhallowe't politician in the kingdom kn a 
the Americans will not have the ſmalleſt communication with us till 
this fatal and abſurd diſtinctian is annihilated To this great end 
the politics of the Rockingham party have from fir /t to laſt been ſica- 
dily directed. By the hoflility of the preſent premier to this ſalutury 
ſtem his own was prematurely diſcovered. He aff imes the title 
of expoſing to ſale thaſe precious rights for which ſo many brave A. 
mericans have liberally bled and died. The friends of bib rty tere 
undecerved and alarmed. They ſaw the old ſy/l-manit net yaloally 
diſcarded, and nobly ſcorned to be made the puppets of an auniniltra= 
tion which eſpouſes principles they have all their lives regarded with 
the decpeſt abhorrence. A "a 
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political queſtion, Certainly the aſſeverations of the right- 
honourable Gentleman were entitled to credit; otherwiſe he 
ſhould have been tempted to ſuſpect that he had been diſap- 

ointed in aiming at the Treaſury, and that he had thrown 
up the ſeals in conſequence of a diſguſt, which was not un- 
natural, from his want of ſucceſs. The honourable Gen'le- 
man was evidently more at variance with the men than their 
meaſures, and ſeemed diſpoſed, however upright the latter 
might appear, to regard the former only with averſion and 
contempt. Nor did he doubt but his ideas would meet thoſe 
of a large majority, both within and without doors, in al- 
leging that the preſent rupture that had happened in his Ma- 
Jetty s councils was not altogether free from perional pique, 
If no more than mere diſlike to the political opinions of Lord 
Shelburne, how came the honourable Gentleman to accept 
of him as a colleague? Another honourable Gentlemen 
(Mr. Burke) over the way, whom he always heard with 
much pleaſure, had brought a compariſon to the preſent caſe 
from Cato and Catiline, which, notwithſtanding his apology, 
was in his judgement much to violent and aggravating for 
any ſuch apprehenſion. But he would aſk, in his turn, would 
Cao have fat in council with Catiline? Would Cato have 
canvaſſed any conſtitutional queſtion with Catiline? Would 
Cato have ſuffered his Name to appear in any official buſineſs - 


or diſpatch with that of Catiline? Theſe inſtances were in- 


finitely too groſs to bear repeating in the preſent argument. 

ut it was ſaid, the ſyſtem on which they came into place 
was now to be altered. He was ſorry his honourable friends 
were of this opinion. He, for his part, entertained no ſuch 
ſuſpicion, The objects and the meaſures were, in his 2ppre- 


henſion, identically what they had been during the ſhort ad- 


miniſtration of Lord Rockingham. In this conviction, were 
he called to act any part under the preſent, whetever the office 
might be, he ſhould deem it his duty to forward the move- 
ments of government by all the means in his power. No 
man was a more profeſſed and determined enemy to the late 
Tuinous ſyſtem of affairs than he was. He therefore pledged 
himſelf to the Houſe, and to the public, that, whenever he 
ſaw things going wrong, he ſhould firſt endeavour to ſet them 
right; but, failing in that effort, he ſhould undoubtedly re- 
linquiſh his political connection. 

The honourable Gentleman ſeriouſly deprecated the con- 
ſequences of the preſent diſſenſions in the Britiſh ſenate : yy 
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would fondly hope, however, that whatever had been urged 


in debate would have no unfavourable influence on the preſent 


adminiſtration, or tend to raiſe the leaſt ſuſpicion againſt 
them. He was ſure nothing would be more groundleſs, and 
nothing was more calculated to render their efforts in the 
public ſervice abortive. He prayed, he obteſted, he con- 
jured, the people to give the miniſtry their confidence. Give 
it, ſaid he, that, by withholding it, you may not do an eſ- 
ſential injury to yourſelves. Give it, that our wonted pro- 
ſperity and glory may return with the unanimity of the na- 
tion. Give it, that thoſe who rejoice in our domeſtic ani- 
moſities may be humbled, may be mortified, may be diſap- 
pointed, by our union. Give it, that we may be able to 
tran ſmit the many invaluable privileges, we received from our 
forefathers, to their and our poſterity, in all their native pu- 


rity and magnitude. And give it, that the bleſſing of a good 


government may not, by the inſidious venom of ſuſpicion, be 
converted into a curſe, 


Mr. Fox only begged to remind the honourable Gentleman, 31, 


that what he blamed him for not doing he had actually done. 
He had called a meeting of his Majeſty's confidential Miniſters 
in his own houſe, and renewed the queſtion ſo often alluded 
to, but with no better ſucceſs than before. To them he had 
declared, in the moſt unequivocal manner, his determination. 
He acknowledged it to be a queſtion of power, but denied 
that it contained any thing perſonal. He was not willing to 


_ riſque ſo much power, where he ſaw, or thought he ſaw, fo 


much danger, For his own part, fo far was he from ftrug- 
gling for power, that he had abſolutely determined on reſign- 
Ing previous to the death of Lord Rockingham, and commu- 
nicated his intentions of this kind to a noble Duke. Of all 
the actions of his life he thought it the moſt important: he 
had therefore weighed it thoroughly before he ventured to put 
it in execution, He was aware the public eye was on his 
conduct, and knew the moſt ſubſtantial reaſons would be ex- 
pected for the part he took. He truſted no man would blame 
him for relinquiſhing a ſtation, in whick he could not ſerve 
his country, in which he muſt have continued an abſolute 
cipher without value or ſignificance, in which he thought his 
own honour and the intereſt of the kingdom in the moſt im- 


minent danger. He was never at a loſs to ſay, how ſuch and 
ſuch a Member would vote on any great political queſtion 


befare parliament: nor was it more difficult to foreſee how 
; | | ſuch 
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ſuch and ſuch meaſures would be carried in the Cabinet, the 
moment the mover of them was known. He denied that his 
leaving his place was a deſertion of the public ſervice, It 
was as much the buſineſs of a good citizen to ſhift his ground, 
when the common good required it, as of a good general; 
and he was but poorly qualified for ſerving the people, who 
could not ſerve them out of place as well as in. It w-s be- 
cauſe he thought it moſt eligible, that he had preferred their 
intereſt to place and power; and that, inſtead of abandoning, 
he had never more than by this laſt action attached himſelf to 


their cauſe : they had diſcernment enough to ſee it; and no 


ſophiſtry, whatever effect it might have on the partizans of 
Miniſtry, would ever be able to prejudice the people of Eng- 
land againſt thoſe who were really their friends. He denied 
likewiſe, and in the ſame decided manner; that ever he conſi- 


dered Lord Shelburne as a colleague; in forming the late Admi- 


Mr. Burke, 


niſtration he acted only the part of a negotiator. He did not 
come in as one of them: they never owned him as heartily or 
ſincerely one with them in thoſe great points, for the accom- 
pliſhment of which they pledged themſelves to the public. 

Mr. Burke, in reply to Mr. Pitt, vindicated his bringing 
up the names of Cato and Catiline in the argument on what 
he took to be an obvious principle in all juſt reaſoning, that, 
whenever it is neceſſary to put mankind on their guard againſt 
any real or fictitious evil, the inſtances by which you urge 
them cannot be too ſtrong, He acceded to the declaration of 
his honourable friend, in denying that ever the preſent Mi- 
niſter was conſidered as one of thoſe who had been ſo inſtru- 
mental in driving out their predeceſſors: he had ſtuck to them, 


the honourable Gentleman obſerved, like a piece of occaſional 


patchwork, but never incorporated with the body or made 
any eſſential part of the ſyſtem. By trimming between all 
parties, he had certainly never been of any. To this moment 
he knew not what his Lordſhip's political creed was ; he had 
pledged himſelf for no ſpecific principles, and might change 
them at will without incurring the imputation of apoſtacy. 
This was the faſhionable plan, on which modern politicians 
ſeemed ſo fond of forming themſelves, Tt certainly had its 
advantages. It was mighty convenient for thoſe, who acted 
without truth, or conſcience, or principle. Unfortunately 


for him and his, he had not yet been able to reach this ſum- 


mit of pailoſophical indifference to all the principles of right 


and wrong. Indeed the ſubject was too ſerious for pleaſantry. 


He 
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He abhorred that ſort of accommodation, which did not leave 


a man poſſeſſed of a ſingle principle he could call his own, 
He was ſorry to ſee a young but honourable Gentleman, [Mr. 
Pitt,] of ſuch promiſing talents, attaching himſelf thus ear- 
ly to a ſchool, which would certainly endeavour to deſtroy all 
the culture and all the maxims, for which he ſtood ſo much 
indebted to one of the greateſt and brighteſt men this country 
had ever produced. He begged leave to aſſure that honoura- 
ble Gentleman, that all the reaſons he had now urged againſt 
the reſignation of the late Secretary were, in every reſpect, the 
very ſame, which, on a ſimilar occaſion, he had heard argued 
againſt his own illuſtrious father. It filled him with regret 


for the fate of the eapricious creature, man, to ſee him made 


in this manner the inceſſant ſport of ſuch a variety of con- 
tradictory ſentiments and ideas, For here the ſon rifles the 
enemies of his father of all their deadlieſt weapons, to diſ- 
charge them in the face of his friends | IE 


39 


Mr. Solicitor Lee, with a vaſt fund of good nature, mixed 31, Solct 


with no inconſiderable ſhare of ſarcaſm, happily reſtored the tor Lee. 


humour and recovered the attention of the Houſe. Few could 
ſuppoſe he had any fee in view for what he was now going tg 
ſay. He purſued a very different courſe ; he, who was lately 
a great crown lawyer, was likely to become once more a ſim- 
ple gentleman, It was rather ſingular to ſee one, holding ſuch 
an office as he did, reſign of his own accord. But he held it 
to be the duty and honour of every honeſt man to reſign, the 


moment he found meaſures carrying forward to which he could 


not give his aſſent, He owed his ſeat and his place, he owned, 
entirely to the late marquis of Rockingham. And he was 
certainly proud of a patron of whom all mankind ſpoke well. 
No man was ever better qualified than he was for the high 
department he filled in the ſtate. He was not deſtitute of any 
one official requiſite, The Miniſter of ſuch a country as 
this muſt have other endowments than great and ſplendid 
talents. Theſe muſt not be wanting, but will not do alone. 
He, who is moſt likely to make the beſt uſe of ſuch an inordi- 
nate acceſſion of power, muſt join, to a ſound head, the great- 
eſt goodneſs and purity of heart. Were theſe the reputed and 


notorious characteriſtics of the nobleman now exalted to this 
principal department of ſtate ? He cared not who might blame 


him, but he had his doubts of it. The noble Earl, to be ſure, 
poſſeſſed great talents, had ſome friends, and was now in a 


way to make more. Still he did not wiſh to ſee him where 
= | he 
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he was. To put him at the head of affairs, in this blunt and 
open-hearted country, was to put him out of his element. 
The people of England are incapable of refinement or fineſſe, 
and ſeldom fond of ſubmitting to the government of thoſe who 
are. Verſality of genius was of little uſe in life, and very in- 
compatible with the uniform regularity of office. Why were 
the noble Lord's promiſes ſo much the ſubject of deriſion, as 
all the world knew them to be ? It was this unſteady turn of 
mind that addicted him to the unhappy habit of ſo frequently 
forgetting his word. He had heard of his late converſion to 
the preſent popular doctrine of independence. Perhaps his 
recent orthodoxy may procure him the momentary ſemblance 
of popularity. He wiſhed the fact might be as it had been 
ſtated, For his own part, ſudden converſions were held by 
him as a certain ſpecies of witchcraft. They were equally 
the fictions of ſelfiſhneſs, ſuggeſted by ſome ſiniſter defign, and 
he was always juſt as much inclined to believe the one as the 
other. A man is good for little, whoſe mind is not in general 
made up by the time he is turned of forty. He, who is then 
to ſeek, at leaſt in politics, will ſeldom or never be found. 
The noble Earl uniformly oppoſed the bill for allowing inde- 
pendence to America. And could any man imagine he would 
now change his mind, unleſs to anſwer particular purpoſes? 
It is not conſiſtent with the common modes of human conduct. 
His ſtauncheſt advocates would not hold him up as more, 
becauſe others might think him leſs, than man. The treaſury 
requires a ſober, honeſt, able, induſtrious, and ſtaid, commiſ- 
ſioner at its head. It is not an oſtentatious affectation of uni- 
ting the man of ſcience and the fine gentleman, the technical 
Jargon of arts, and the gibberiſh of courts, the ſcholaſtic noſ- 
trums of pedantry, and the abſtruſe theorems of mechaniſm, 
that will create conſequence, reſpect, and veneration, in this 
high office! Who knows not how eaſily a bead filled with 
ſuch materials may be turned round. His conſcience would 
not allow him to approve of ſuch a man as the prime mover in 
the Britiſh cabinet. ; 

It could not eſcape his notice, that an honourable gentleman 
Mr. Pitt) had taken part in the debate, juſt to hint a certain 
hare he was, doubtleſs, to poſleſs in the new arrangement. He 

was ſure he would do credit to any ſcene in which he could 

become an actor. But was there not an obvious intention of 

trifling with the patience of the people, by thus bringing for- 

ward one of their favourites as a compenſation for 13 
| another 
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another? His youth and want of experience, were great ob- 


ſtacles to his expertneſs in the mechanical part of the uſineſs, 


which could only be acquired by attention and practice; and, 


certainly, the confidence of the people 17 not be much in- 
creaſed, by putting the complicated buſineſs of our finances into 
the hands of a boy. 6 


Many gentlemen, he ſaid, complained heavily of the dic. 


ſenſions into which the cabinet had lately been divided; but he 
had not heard one ſtep forward and announce the Earl of 
Shelburne equal to his late oſtenſible department. Who has yet 
boaſted of the national confidence he commands, or the general 
joy his recent elevation has diffuſed among the populace? He 
wiſhed to ſee and hear the man who could boldly inveſt his 
lordſhip with theſe eſſential requiſites to his official character. 
It was a new doctrine to him that we muſt have a premier on 
trial, as we ſometimes take ſervants, and turn them away at an 
hour's warning. Much had been ſaid of his Majeſty's prero- 
gative in the choice of his miniſters. He did not think a Britiſh 
monarch, who loved his people, would be fond of harbouring 
in his boſom an object they diſliked, He was certain he did 
not deſerve the name of a ——, who would diſmiſs any friend 
of theirs from his councils with as little ceremony 4s he would 
his footman. 

Commodore Johnſtane ſaid, he ſhould not give any opinion 
of his own; only remark how exceedingly curious it was in 
gentlemen, on all ſides, to pay great compliments to the cha- 
racter and conduct of Col. Barre, and at the ſame time to re- 
probate the character and conduct of the Earl of Shelburne; 
for he had always underſtood, he ſaid; that Col. Barre was the 
repreſentative of Lord Shelburne in that Houſe, and a better 
repreſentative no man need have. He thought ſuch behaviour 
was inconſiſtent, and therefore wiſhed the debate might end 
without any farther altercation. 

Sir Edward Deering roſe to acquaint the Houſe, that he was 
turned of forty; that he had ſeveral times ſince that period 
changed his mind, and was daily doing ſo : he did not like the 
preſent ſet of men, he ſaid, as he had formed an affection for 
the laſt ; and it was an invariable rule with him, when once he 
had fixed on men, to ſupport them right or wrong ; it made no 
matter; his intention was good, and, if they led him into an 
error, it was their fault, not his; he liked to ſtick to the ſub- 
ſtance, and not wander about after ſhadows. 
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ii Moſt of the principal ſpeakers having frequently riſen to ex- 
48 lain, without ſuggeſting any thing new on the argument, Mr. 
I | Coke ſaid a few words in his own vindication for making the 
| motion, and then very politely withdrew it. 
* The queſtion was put, and adjourned without a diviſion, 
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THE 
Miniſters Defence in the Houſe of Lords; 
JULY 10, 1782. 


HE Duke of Richmond ſaid, that, in the preſent eircum- Puke of 

ſtances of this country, and as parliament was to riſe the Richmond. 
next day, it might be, and he certainly thought it was, neceſ- 
ſary in him to ſay a few words in explanation of his conduct, in 
continuing in office at a time when a very unhappy ſeparation 
had taken place between him and ſome men, for whom he en- 
tertained the higheſt, the juſteſt, reverence and regard. He 
conſidered it as due to him from his country; for every man was 
reſponſible to his country for the part he ſhould take in fo criti- 
cal, and he would add in fo alarming, a moment. The un- 
happy event of the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, 2 
perſon who of all others was the beſt qualified and the moſt pro- 
per to fill the office of prime-minifter of this country, and 
whoſe loſs he was afraid this country would never recover; 
the melancholy event of his death made it neceſſary that the va- 
cancies ſhould be filled up; and he believed there would have 
been no other change in his Majeſty's councils than what would 
have been neceſſary to the filling up of that vacancy, if a right 
honourable Gentleman, one of the Secretaries of Seats, and a 


noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had not at this 


critical moment withdrawn themſelves from the Cabinet. 
Of the right honourable Gentleman he could not, in delicacy, 
ſpeak ſo freely as he might think. The circumſtance of their 
relationſhip would prevent him from declaring with what reve- 
rence and admiration he looked up to that gentleman's wonder- 
ful talents, and prevented him from giving ſcope and expreſſion 
to the ſentiments of praite and affection which he felt to be his 
due. He would content himfelf therefore with ſaying, that to 
his aſtoniſhing powers, joined to his moſt zealous and laudable 
perſeverance in the Houſe of Commons, more perhaps than to 
that of any other man in this kingdom, was owing their happy 
fucceſs in the overthrow of the late wretched ſyſtem, and in the 
diſcharge of that ſet of miniſters who had involved their country 
in all its difficulties. The ſeparation of that honourable Gen- 
tleman from his Majeſty's councils he muſt therefore view as 
one of the moſt fatal and alarming circumſtances which had 
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happened to this country for many years. It was by powers 
ſuch as diſtinguiſhed his exertions, — by a penetration ſuch as he 
always exerciſed, — and by a comprehenſion of mind which he, 
of all other men, poſſeſſed in the greateſt extent, that this em- 
pire could yet be ſaved, if it was to be ſaved at all. To ſee ſuch 
a man averſe to adminiſtration muft be a melancholy thing for a 
country at any time: but, for this country, at ſuch a time as 
the preſent, it was a moſt ſerious and affecting calaniity, - 
| The noble Earl in the blue ribbon was now appointed by his 
Majeſty to the place of firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and un- 
doubtedly there was in ſome degree a change of government by 
their being in ſome degree a change of men, It was his Clear 
and preciſe idea that a change of men did form a change of go- 
vernment; for it was neceſſary to all good, folid, and ſubſtan- 
ſtial, government, there ſhould not only fubſiſt, among the 
men who compoſed it, an agreement of ſentiment; of princi- 
ple, and of ſyſtem, but there muſt alſo be a cordiality and af- 
fection which muſt bind them to one another. So much he 


thought neceſſary with reſpect to the formation of a Cabinet 


of men attached to one another by ſimilar principles as well as 


by habits; and ſo far he thought that men were connected with 


meaſures, and to be choſen and preferred in the formation of all 
government. f 2 

It was not, however, to be ſaid, that there was in fat a 
complete change of government in the prefent inſtance, or any 
thing like it; for, on the late memorable change, when his 
Majeſty was moſt properly adviſed by his parliament to change 
his miniſters, the greateſt part of thoſe who now formed the 
Cabinet were called to his Majeſty's councils, and he, who 
was then appointed a Secretary of State, was now Prime» 
Miniſter, The queſtion was, Whether there was a change 
of principles and of ſyſtem? He held himſelf pledged to his 
country for his continuance in office only while the ſyſtem upon 
which they came into office continued to be purſued. He did 
not think that he ſhould be juſtified in taking notice of, or in 
publiſhing in any reſpect, what might have been the tranſactions 
of another place ; but the declarations which were made in that 
Houſe their lordſhips were all acquainted with, and he ſhould 
take the liberty of repeating thoſe which the noble Earl in the 


blue ribbon, who was now prime-miniſter of this country, had 


made in his place but a few days ago, becauſe thoſe declarations 
had ſatisfied his mind, and given him the aſſurance that the no- 
ble Earl was determined to perſevere in thoſe principles upon 
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which they all came into place. He muſt, at the ſame time, 
take the liberty to ſay, that he truſted to thoſe aſſutances thus 
publicly made; but he ſhould truſt no longer than while he 
ſaw them religiouſly obſerved. He pledged himſelf to his coun- 
try, that he ſhould watch with the moſt ſuſpicious eye on every 
meaſure, and it was the duty of every member of that Houſe to 
watch with a jealous eye the conduct of the king's minifters z 
and he gave the moſt ſolemn pledge and affurance which it was 
in his power to do, that he ſhould retire from the ſituation. 
which he had the honour to hold on the inſtant he diſcovered 
a deviation. from thoſe principles which the noble lord had de- 
clared to be the principles of the ſyſtem upon which he ſhould 
act. But, in order to diſcover whether the declarations which 
the noble lord had made were adequate to the expectations 
of the people, and whether they amounted to all that was de- 
manded of them when they firſt came into office, he would 
enumerate the principles upon which they ſet out, and 
which, to his clear conviction, the noble Earl admitted; 
and he was glad that he had an opportunity of doing it while 
that noble Earl was preſent, as, if he made the ſmalleſt miſre- 
preſentation, he would have the goodneſs to ſet him right, in 
the confidence that he did not wilfully miſrepreſent, | 
Firſt, then, they had come into office with the determina- 
tion of purſuing peace with America, and without tying him- 


ſelf down to preciſe terms and diſtinctions; he ſhould ſay that 


they perfectly and clearly underſtood it to be a matter of agree- 
ment, that the independence of America ſhould not ſtand in the 
way of this peace. This he confidered as the principal feature 
of their adminiſtration, and that which was moſt directly and 
expreſsly looked for at their hands; it was that from which they 
could not depart, for one moment, without deceiving, cheating, 


and injuring, their king and country; and if, at any time, a 


diſpoſition ſhould appear to deviate from this ground, and to re- 
new that abandoned ſyſtem by which this country had been 
brought into all her diſtreſs, he ſnould conſider that as the mo- 


ment for him to reſign his office, and to come forward and de- 


clare to his country his reaſons for ſo doing. His eyes ſhould 
never be ſhut to this great feature of their ſyſtem; and, remem- 
bering as he did the wife reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, 
and the wiſe addreſs to the crown with which they followed it, 
for putting a period to the mad and calamitous war with North 
America, he ſhould conſider his Majeſty's miniſters as unpar- 
donable if they ſhewed the moſt remote diſpoſition to ww 
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that war, or if they heſitated to procure a termination of hoſti- 
lities, on account of granting to America unlimited, uncondi- 
tional, and abſolute, independence. He had the cleareſt con- 
viction that the noble Earl in his ſpeech admitted the whole ex- 
tent of this principle, when he declared that he had not a diffe- 
rence of opinion upon this point. The noble Duke ſpoke very 
much at large upon this topie, and gave, as he always has 
done, the moſt explicit declaration, that it was his ſenſe and 
eonviction that we ought not to deny the independence of Ame- 
rica upon any pretext whatever. b 
The next great and leading principle was, to reduce the 
corrupt influenee of the Crown; and to govern by a ſyſtem of 
ce:conomy. The noble Earl had given the moſt complete de- 
elaration, that this was his principle and intefition; and he 
had delivered himſelf upon it iti ftrong and deciſive terms. He 
had ſaid, that that corrupt influence muſt be aboliſhed, and 
that it was the determined purpoſe of his ſoul to govern by # 
plan of general œconomy, and that he would prove the be- 
nefit of this principle, applied to all the purpoſes of govern- 
ment. Upon this declaration then he was ſatisfied; and par- 
ticularly ſo, becauſe, though the noble Earl had not 'expref- 
fed an opinion with reſpe& to any one of the methods ſug- 
geſted for amending the conſtitution of parliament with re- 
ipect to the ſtate of repreſentation, he had declared it to be 
his opinion that it ought to be altered; and that a great, ſub- 
ſtantial, and general, reform ſhould be made, in which the 
theory of our Conſtitution ſhould be applied to the practice, 
and they ſhould be made to go hand in hand. 5 

To declarations fo ſpecific and clear, he muſt give his 

aiſe and his conſent. After ſuch declarations, he could 
not withdraw himſelf; and he continued, as he thought it 
his duty to do, to apply all his knowledge, and to employ all 
his time, in his Majeſty's ſervice, in that office which he 
held, and which, though not one of the important depart- 
ments of State in which he ſhould have a particular ſhare in 
the execution of national meaſures, was more than propor- 
tioned to the limit of his abilities. He at the ſame time beg- 
ged again to be underſtood, and the noble Earl would pardon 
him for again ſaying, that he truſted to the declaration, but 
be would truſt no longer than the performance was exactly 
meaſured to the promiſe. He moſt earneſtly recommended to 
the noble Lord to turn his mind to the conſtitution of Parlia- 
ment. The procuring a peace with America was the RO 
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ble Duke for the very cleat and gandid manner in which he 
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moſt immediate object of his adminiſtration : but it would be 


fit, wiſe, and honourable, in him, alfo to attend to the other 
great and important object, — that of altering the ſtate of tre- 
preſentation, and rendering it in ſome meaſure more adequate 
to its principle and object. At preſent it hath neither 
truth nor decency, and was as diſtant from the ancient 
conſtitution preſcribed as from what the intereſts of the king- 
dom required. The noble Eatl would make himſelf memo- 
rable in all future ages if he would do this: he would exalt 
his name, and would deſerve more from his country than any 
former miniſter by whom Great-Britain was ever benefited ot 
adorned, | bs 3. wont 

Thus much he had thought proper to ſay : for the reaſons 


which he had mentioned, he had not withdrawn himſelf from 


the Cabinet, along with men for whom he entertained the 
greateſt veneration that he did for any men on the face of the 
earth ; and, ſo long as theſe public declarations of the Mi- 
niſter were ſtrictly, uniformly, and fully, adhered to, he 


ſhould not think himſelf juſtified in retiring. — But, if they 


ſhould be abandoned or dropt; if the ſyſtem ſhould be chan- 
ged, or there ſhould even appear an inclination to deſiſt from 
carrying into effect thoſe promiſes which had been made, he 


mould conſider himſelf as pledged to his country to retire, 


and declare his reaſons for ſo doing. In order, therefore, 
that he might do his duty, and diſcharge his truſt with fide- 
lity, he aſſured the Houſe again, that he ſhould have his eyes 
open and his ſenſes about him. 


The Earl of Shelburne thanked the noble Duke for the Earl of 


manly, noble, and virtuous, part which he had ated, as well 
as for the candid manner in which he had ſpoken that day, 
He thanked him for the degree of confidence which he bad 
been pleaſed to place in him, from the public declarations 
which he had made, and which was all that he deſired or ex- 
pected to receive from any man. He never deſired nor ex- 
pected that men ſhould give him credit for performances 
merely becauſe he had promiſed, or give him credit for the ef- 


ſecis of profeſſion before they had taken place. All that he 


deſired was, that men ſhould truſt him as they found, and go 
with him only ſo long as they felt that he was right. He was 
happy that he had an opportunity of ſaying a few. words on the 
preſent circumſtance. of the change which had taken place. 
in the councils of his Majeſty, He muſt again thank the no- 


had 


Shelburne. 
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had acted through the whole of this buſineſs, and by which he 
had demonſtrated the extreme fairneſs of his nature, as well as 
the loye which he bore for his country, in ſtudying only its 
welfare, in the meaſures that were purſued, and in wiſely and 
honourably diſtinguiſhing meaſures from men. He had ſta- 
ted with the utmoſt clearneſs and candour the declarations 
which he had made, and the principles on which they had 
come into power together about three months ago ; and he de- 
clared that he avowed, adopted, and repeated, all thoſe de- 
clarations, as the principles of his mind, and the features of 
the Adminiſtration, atthe head of which, by the unfortunate 
death of the noble Marquis, he was now placed. 

He begged leave to ſay, that his being placed there was not 
the conſequence of his perſonal ambition, of his love of power, 
or his luſt of patronage; for, to thoſe who knew him beſt, he 
need not ſay that he had, on many occaſions, ſhewn a diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, with reſpe& to that office, which every body would 
agree very ill ſuited with the motive of perſonal gratification. 
In all his dealing with regard to the noble marquis, now de- 
ceaſed, and his friends, he had ſhewn the beſt diſpoſition to 
complacency; and had yielded in every thing, which he con- 
ceived could 'contribute to the good humour, to the cordiality, 
and to the perfect underſtanding of them all. If it had been 
his earneſt deſire to have reached the eminence on which he 
was now placed, he affirmed, that it was in his power before 
this to have gained it. He affirmed, that, three months ago, 
when the total change was brought about, it was within his 
reach ; but ſo far from graſping at the elevation, he had exerted 
His utmoſt efforts to obtain it for the noble Marquis, and to ſeat 
Him at the head of the adminiſtration which was formed, in the 
confidence and perſuaſion that he was the moſt proper man to 
be placed there, and contented himſelf with a ſituation of a very 
different kind, but which he confidered as amply equal to his ta- 
lents as well as to his ambition. If it were neceſſary to give other 
proofs of his ſincere dealing with that body of men, he had it in 
his power to ſhew and to prove, that he had again and again re- 
jected offers of an excluſive nature, and reſiſted every attempt 
towards negotiations which came with the view of ſeparating 
and of diſtinguiſhing between them. He had done this too, at 
the very time when he heard of negotiations being on the tapis 
with others, and which he heard of without diſturbance and 
without a concern. Nor had he, upon the late occaſion, ſhewn 
that he was infligated by any ſtrong ambition, or by any ſiniſter 
views, 
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views, for he had come in without making the leaſt ſtipulation. 
He had profeſſed himſelf more ready to accede than to dictate, 
and he had done this at a criſis when he thought it much more 
probable that he ſhould have gone into retirement than be ele- 
vated to the rank which he now held. He had come into office 
then about three months ago, with others, on the principles 
which a noble Duke had enumerated with great fairneſs, and 
he averred that he had not deviated from one of thoſe princi- 
ples; but, within a very ſhort time, two perſons had withdrawn 
themſelves from the cabinet z—a right honourable gentleman, 
for whoſe aſtoniſhing and commanding talents he entertained 
the higheſt regard ; and a noble Lord, for whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
purity and integrity of mind he alſo moſt juſtly entertained 
the higheſt eſteem. The loſs of ſuch men he muſt lament; 
but he muſt declare, that they had departed from the cabinet on 
different motives. The grounds on which they profeſſed to 


go out were undoubtedly not the ſame; the noble Lord had 


been with great difficulty brought into the cabinet; his love 
of retirement, and his diftaſte to a public life, rendered him 
extremely averſe, in the outſet, to accept of the office, and, 


upon the death of his dear and lamented friend, he could no 


longer endure to remain in the aQive ſcene, This he under- 
ſtood was the reaſon for the departure of the noble Lord, while 
the bonourable gentleman profeſſed to entertain doubts of the 
purity of his intentions, and of his deſign with reſpect to the 
principles on which they had all ſet out. He would preſume 
to make this one obſervation, that, in a moment like the preſent, 
when the unanimity and good agreement of his Majeſty's coun- 
cils were ſo eflential to our reſpect abroad as well as to our 
ſtrength and activity at home, it was exceedingly fit that every 
perion ſhould be clear and preciſe in his opinions, before he 
undertook to act in disjunQion with thoſe to whom he had 
been before joined. It was neceſſary, that, before he ſhould 
give the alarm that principles were abandoned or that a 
ſyſtem was changed, he ſhould be perfectly informed on 
the ſubject, and take care that he did not frame a haſty 
judgement, or outrage, for mere ſhades of difference in 
opinion, when they all ſolemnly and religicuſly had the ſame 
view and purpoſe, but differed perhaps a little about the means 
of accompliſhing it. The noble Duke had taught him a very 
proper and becoming delicacy with reſpect to diſcuſſions in ano- 
ther place. He knew how improper and unſafe it was to allude 
to things which had taken place in ſuch a manner; and there- 
fore he ſhould content himſelf with ſaying, that the principles 
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on which he ſet out he ſtill retained; and he had not the 
ſmalleſt ſcruple in reſtating to the Houſe the whole he had ſaid 
in a former debate. With reſpect to America, he had always 


conſidered her independence as a great evil, which we had to 


dread, and to guard againſt, He had ſpoken of it in this man- 
ner for years paſt, and when he believed he was joined in ſen- 
timent by every man in this country, He had always believed 
and declared, that the independence of America was an evil as 
much to be apprehended and dreaded by America as by Bri- 
tain. This had always been his opinion; and he had conſtantly 
laboured, by every means in his power, to perſuade men, that 


this was the caſe in his applications to private men and to pub- 


lic men, to individuals and to bodies of men; he had always 
held the doctrine, that the independence of America was an 
Evil to be equally guarded againſt by both countries. He wiſhed 
to God, that he had been 2ppointed to urge that propoſition, 
and to maintain it before the Congreſs. He wiſhed to God, 
that he had been called to prove by argument the atlertion, that 
the independence of America muſt be as prejudicial to herſelf 
as 10 Britain, He would have gone much greater lengths, and 
ſaid much more at the bar of the Congreſs than he ever ſaid in 
his place in ihe Britiſh Parliament. This had been his opinion, 
and it was his opinion ſtill, He ſtill thought that it was 
a great evil, but now he felt it to be a neceſſary evil. He was 
one of the laſt men in the countty who had been brought over 
to agree that this country ought to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of America; but ci:cumitances, he confeſſed, were chan- 
ged, and he was now of opinion, that it was become a neceſlary 
evil which this country muſt endure to avoid a greater. He 
did not think that his having entertained theſe ſentiments would 
in any reſpect diminiſh his inffuence in America, or with the 
perſons empowered by them to treat in Euiope for a peace; or 
that it would deter them from having confidence in him. He 
had reaſon to know, from ſome late flattering aſſurances, that 
it would not ſtand in the way; and that they did not think the 
worſe of him for having entertained that opinion. He knew of 
many injuries which bad ſprung from the too early opinion of 
many gentlemen, that-independence ſhould be given to them, 
„ usles much greater than any that had ſprung from his opi- 
oh. He averred, that upon this point be had been guilty of 
20 32-covlittency of character; for, all the aſſertions which he had 
co made, and all the ſentiments which he had ever delivered, 
e ſubſcribed to, and avowed, Fe had not changed one 
enen wa:ch he had ever formed upon the ſubject, As far 
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back as the memorable day when the Earl of Chatham gave his 
ſolemn declaration about the independence of America, he pro- 
poſed a plan, which after that time that noble Earl had often 
ſpoken about; it was memorable in being the only time when- 
Ever mere had been a ſhade of difference viſible between them; 
on that occaſion, when on one ſide it was propoſed to grant in- 
dependence tq America, and on the other it was declared by the 
noble Earl, to be a meaſure which muſt conclude in the ruin of 
this country, he propoſed a middle line, which was, that inde- 
pendence ſhould be like the preamble to a bill, the conſidera- 
tion of which was adjourned until they ſhould have ſettled all 
the proviſions and clauſes, aud come to an agreement on all the 
other points in debate. This had always been bis opinion, and 
he maintained it, as he did every other opinion which he had 
ever given. He had ſaid, that, whenever the independence of 
America ſhould be acknowledged, the ſun of Britain would ſet. 
He wiſhed to God that it might not prove ſo. He had ſaid, 
that when the independence of America ſhould be acknowledg- 
ed, this country would loſe its rank, reſpect, and importance, 
among nations, and fink into a little infigathcant ſtate, He 


wiſhed to God it might not prove ſo. But theſe had heen his 


opinions, and they were not changed. The noble Duke had 
ſtated his opinion fairly, when he ſaid that it was the principle 
of their adminiſtration to purſue peace, and that the indepen- 
dence of America ſhould not be an obſtacle, Upon this point 
then he did not deviate from the principle on which he had 
come into office; nor had he in any one point. He nad been 
anxious to keep the members of the cabinet in good humour 
with one another; he had conceded to many things, and he 
would be happy to concede all that he poſſibly could, provided 
it was conſiſtent with his honour, his feelings, and his princi— 
ples. He ſaid, that he was no enemy to men; that he was, and 
always had been, the friend of meaſures rather than of men, 
For the laſt ſeventeen years of his life he had lived io habits of 
the cloſeſt intimacy with the Earl of Chatham, who was now 
no more, and from him he had imbibed the principle of ſtudy- 
ing and purſuing meaſures only and not men. Whether men 
were ſaid to belong to this faction or to that; whether they 
went by one name or by another, if they agreed cordially to 
purſue good meaſures, it was a matter ot perfect indifference io 
him whence they were, or how they had come together. 
Unhappily, the cauſe of this diviſion, which they were now ſa- 
menting, had' its rite in a policy oppolite to his; in a principle 
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which he abhorred; a principle which ſought men in preference 
to meaſures; which ſought men firſt, before it began to conſult 
about meaſures; and which thought that all ſecurity, as well as 
all ſucceſs, depended upon name. Unfortunately for this coun- 
tiy, there were ſome of the men, who formed the adminiſtra- 
tion which had laſted but for a ſhort time, of that opinion; 
fortunately for this country, there were many of that admini- 
ſtration of another principle, who preferred the welfare of their 
country to the ſplendour of a name; and he conſoled himſelf for 
the abſence of the two, which had departed from the cabinet, in 
the preſence of the eight great and good perſons who remained. 
The noble Duke in the blue ribbon, and others, claimed his 
higheſt encomiums, who had the greatneſs of mind to look for- 
ward only to the good of their country, and for that good had 
ſeparated from dear and early friendſhips, to which undoubtedly 
they muſt be attached by the ſtrongeſt ties. 

But he ſaid he had, during the laſt three months, conce- 
ded much, and taken infinite pains to make every thing plea- 
ſant, provided he did not thereby make a ſacrifice of a princi- 
ple. The recollection of a cant phraſe, he ſaid, was only 
valuable, becauſe it brought back alſo to mens minds the rea- 
ſoning with which it was accompanied. He would therefore 
mention a phraſe which he had made uſe of before the change 
would take place, which would in a great degree account for 
his conduct lately. He had ſaid, that he would not wiſh to 


ſee the King of England made a King of Mahrattas, where a 


body of nobility make choice of a Baſhaw, who holds com- 
plete ſway over the King, and he is rendered in courſe a'triere 
puppet. He would not wiſh, nor ſhould he ever ſuffer; while 
he ſat in the Councils of his Sovereign, the royal prerogative 
to be ſo far deſtroyed as that a Government ſhould be appointed 
againſt the will of the Crown. He could not be more explicit; 
but this would be ſufficient to ſhew that the cauſe of the late 
reſignation was at leaſt differently accounted for : But whether 
it was, as had been aſſerted in another place, on account of a 
defalcation from principle in him, or, as he related it, owing 
to a contention about party and power in others, time only 
could reveal, It was his misfortune, that things which were 
8 on the tapis could not be laid on the table of the Houſe, 
ut, when the ſecret was over, which he haped would be by 
the opening of the next Seſſion, the truth of the matter would 
be rendered manifeſt to all nen. 
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With reſpect to another material principle which had been 
mentioned, that the corrupt influence of the Crown ſhould be 
abolifhed, and that Government ſhould be adminiſtered by a 
ſyſtem of general ceconomy, he ſpoke, he ſaid, with the moſt 
direct meaning: He thought that it would be infamous to go- 
vern by corruption, and it was his determination to purſue a 
great general line of œconomy through all the different de- 
partments of the State; to make a liberal uſe of the Commiſſion 
of Accounts; and to take every ftep, which the power of office, 
or the power of Parliament, could convey for enforcing; this 
principle. 

As to the pomp and patronage of the place of firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury, great as he knew it to be, he never did form 
ſo high an idea of his importance as he had reaſon to do with- 
in the laſt ten days; for, by the warmth of the contention, and 
by the ſtruggles which had been made for it, its patronage 
muſt be a powerful agent in Government, ſince without this 
patronage it ſeemed to be the opinian that it was impoſſible to 
ae Now he intended to ſhew, that this patronage ſhould 

properly, liberally, and juſtly, exerciſed. That, inſtead of 


going to the purpoſes of corruption, for which it was never 


intended, it ſhould revert to the Engliſh property, from which 
it came, and where alone it could be properly applied. Here 
the noble Earl took notice of a matter which had occupied the 
attention of the other Houſe, the matter of a penſion to Colonel 
Barre, and of another to lord Aſhburton. He juſtified theſe 
grants to theſe two old and dear friends of his, upon the parti- 
cular eitcumſtances on which they were given; and ſaid, that 


his acts were open; they were public and avowed; the nation 


ſaw his price; he did not uſe the covert means, and the mere 
ſecret methods of others, in doing that which he thought right. 
After a great deal of other matter, and many other obſervations 
thrown out by the noble Earl, he came to a concluſion ; de- 
claring again, that he wiſhed only to have the confidence of 
men, in ſo far as his actions and words agreed; and, in ex- 
preſſing his hopes, that with the confidence of the country, 
and the earneſt, anxious, and united, efforts of a free people, 
we ſhould yet be able, with the loſs of America, to fee the 
dawn of a new æra; or, at leaſt, that, inſtead of ſinking into 
night, we ſhould be able to preſerve a twilight, to give us 
time to breathe, until another, and another, and another, 
day of light and glory ſhould ariſe to Britain. * 
e 
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The Duke of Richmond roſe to explain. When he called 
himſelf a Whig, he conceived himſelf to be one of that body 
of men, who, acting upon Revolution- principles, and pro- 
feſſing themſelves friends to the liberties of the people, muſt 
always be backed by the countenance and ſupport of the peo- 
ple: if this was a party, his Grace confeſſed that he would 
always rejoice to ſee the country governed by ſuch a party. 
As to the independence of America, he thought it, as well as 
the noble Lord near him, a very great misfortune to the king- 
dom; but he thought it would be a ſtill greater misfortune to 
attempt to kcep America dependent againſt her own will; and 
he thought it the moſt abſurd and extravagant way, that could 
poſſibly enter the head of a madman, to endeavour to bring 
America to a dependence upon this country, by putting the 
people of it out of the protection of the laws; for, where there 
was no protection, there could be no allegiance. 

The Earl of Shelburne got up again; be ſaid, if a Whig 
was a man who acted upon Revolution principles, and was a 
friend to the conſtitution, and to the liberties of the people, 
he would be proud to call himſelfa Whig; men of that de- 
ſcription muſt neceſlarily be ſupported by the people ; and ſuch 
men ought of courſe to govern the country, becauſe in the 
hands of ſuch men the conſtitution would ever be held ſacred. 
As to the American war, he had ever been as great an enemy 
to it as the noble Duke; he had always contended, that it was 
unjuſt in its principle, becauſe it militated againſt that great 
maxim of our conſtitution, which declares, that Engliſh ſub- 


jects, in whatſoever quarter of the globe, had a right to the 


benefit of the Britiſh conſtitution, the moſt boaſted and pecu- 


liar franchiſe of which was, to be governed by thoſe laws only 


which they themſelves had enacted, either in perſon or by their 
Repreſentatives. That war was now at an end; no Miniſter 
could, if he were mad enough to deſire it, proſecute it any lon- 
ger ; the reſolutions of Parliament, and the general ſenſe of 
the nation, were againſt it ; and here his Lordſhip thought it 
proper to declare, in order to quiet the alarms that had been 
induſtriouſly raiſed in the minds of men, that nothing was. 
farther from his intention than to renew the war in America 
the ſword was ſheathed, never to be drawn there again, 
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R. Burke was ſorry he did not ſee a noble Lord, late Mr, Butke. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor a right honourable 
Gentleman, in their places, as he ſhould have wiſhed them 
to anſwer for themſelves, which they certainly could do much 
better than he. However, as the Seſſion might probably end in 
a few minutes, he could not help, and he hoped the Houſe 
would excuſe, his adverting to what paſled yeſterday in ano- 
ther Aſſembly. It had been there ſaid, that the penſion 
granted to Colonel Barre, of three thouſand. two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, was for his diſpenſing with the 
office of Paymaſter-general in favour of the honourable Gen- 
tleman. [Mr. Burke.J This he declared, let who would 
ſay it, was an untruth. This place had been aſſigned him 
not as a proviſion, but as one deemed by the late noble Mar- 
quis ſuited to the little abilities he had. He had held it till 
yeſterday, when he had the honour of reſigning it into his 
Majeſty's own hands; and who accepted of his reſignation in 
a manner that made the honourable gentleman quit the ſer- 
vice with as much good will at leaſt as he had entered on it. 
The ſalary of this office uſed to be only three thouſand and 
ſixty pounds per annum, but, on account of the reform 
which prevented the Paymaſter's receiving the large accuſto- 

mary fees of office as all his predeceſſors had done, it was 
now raiſed to four thouſand pounds per annum. He therefore 
denied, in terms the moſt pointed and unequiyocal, that the 
Colonel's penſion was in lieu of the Pay- office. He denied, 
in the ſame peremptory language, that this appointment was 
made for his accommodation. He denied that the late Chan- 
cellor had gone out from any diſinelination to the fatigue or 
drudgery of office: he knew none better qualified for buſineſs, 
or more ready to undertake whatever might in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree contribute to the good of his country, He denied that 
the late Secretary had reſigned becauſe the power of the 
Treaſury was depolited in other hands. That theſe ſeveral 
important fas had been groſsly miſtated elſewhere, he ap- 


pealed to his noble and right honourable friends, who he faw 
were 
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were juſt come in, and whom he wiſhed co hear ſpeak for 
themſelves. i 

Lord John Cavendiſp ſtated briefly and diſtinctly how matters 
ſtood when he came into office. e ſaid, the merits of the 
characters in queſtion were eminent, and well deſerved the 
bigheſt honours and rewards their country could beſtow. He 


knew nothing, however, of a bargain, as inſinuated in ano- 


Mr. Fox, 


ther place, and mentioned juſt now by his honourable friend : 
neither, in his opinion, was it poffible for any ſtipulation to 
exiſt without his knowledge. The late noble Marquis had 


always held to him and his other friends a language totally 


different : and he was one, whoſe honourable and downright 
dealing was never impeached with any thing like duplicity or 
deceit. His great and ſingle object, in every particular of the 
late arrangement, was not the emolument of certain favourite 
individuals or his own, but ſuch a political union and ſtability 
as might give energy and effect to government. He would 
only ſay farther, as there was no time to enlarge, that the 
reaſons elſewhere aſſigned for his withdrawing himſelf from 
the Chancellorſhip of the Exchequer were not true. 

Mr. Fox thought himſelf called upon to employ the mo- 
ment he now had, before the prorogation, to contradict what 
had been ſtated, in all the papers of that day, as making part 
of a ſpeech delivered by a noble Lord [the Earl of Shelburne] 
in another Houſe, He readily authenticated, ſo far as his cre- 
dit went, the declaration and ſtatement both of his konourable 
and noble friend. He knew of no compoſition in the caſe of 
Colonel Barrẽ's penſion ; he certainly knew there was none. 
The noble perſon, who gave the one the penſion and the other 
the Pay- office, had oftener than ence declared to the honoura- 
ble Gentleman his reaſons for both; but not a ſingle word, in 
all their moſt ſecret and confidential converſation, ever ſtruck 
him as bearing the moſt diſtant implication of any ſuch mean- 
ing, Indeed no gentleman could ſtoop to fabrications of any 
fort or for any purpoſe : but fabrications, thus ſuſceptible of 
detections, were not more deteſtable for their infamy than 
contemptible for their folly, To be ſure there was juſt as 
much truth in this impudent allegation as in aſſerting that his 
noble friend had gone out merely from his diſlike to public bu- 
ſineſs, and that the honourable Gentleman himſelf had deſerted 
the Cabinet becauſe he could not graſp the whole Government 
in his own hands. Theſe, with two or three other fal ſehoods 
equally flagrant, clearly demonſtrated to him that the whole 

| Was 
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was a crude farrago of the printer's, invented on purpoſe to 
impoſe on the public. The honourable Gentleman owned he 
had read them as uttered in a Place, which he always conſi- 
dered as too ſacred to veracity and truth to admit of language 
ſo foully and pointedly falſe. He was rather ſurpriſed his no- 
ble and honourable friend ſhould, by any notice whatever, 
give a moment's conſequence to what was utterly beneath at- 
tention, He would do the noble Lord the juſtice not to 


ſuppoſe him or any gentleman ſo void of all faith and candour, 


ſo abandoned to all delicacy or ſhame, fo perfectly inſenſible 
to every feeling of decency and honour, as this impudent 
and barefaced charge would make him. The honourable 
Gentleman treated the report, and the paper containing it, as 
traſh, too contemptible to merit a moment's notice or re- 
mark. It was, he ſaid, in every reſpect, a libel on the noble 
Perſon, to whom ſuch a baſe, malignant, and mean-ſpirited, 
lie was imputed ; and he, for one, would never give credit to 
an aſperſion, which reduced a Nobleman, of the firſt conſe- 
quence and diſtinction, to a level with the meaneſt and moſt 
contemptible wretch in the kingdom ! 


The Uſher of the Black Rod knocked at the door juſt as 
Mr. Fox ſat down and Mr. Burke was riſing. The Houſe 
then adjourned, with the Speaker at its head, to the Houſe of 
Lords, and returned in about fifteen minutes: When the 
Speaker, having read the King's ' Speech to the Houſe, de- 
clared it prorogued to the Third of September next. 


THE END. 


P. 24, 1. 13. for draught read weight. 
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Many bf our numerous Readers having ſignified an ears '$ 
neſt Deſire of ſeeing the following ſhort but impor- [ 
i tant Converſation, which took Place in the Houſe | 4 
T Peers, July 12, a few Minutes previous to the | 
King's Arrival, j ined to cur full and impartial Fe: 
Account of that fngular Buſmn:ſs.—— 70 accom- | | 
modate them, and per ſect this moſt intereſting 
Publication, we inſert it, with the moſt grateful 
Picajure, in the prejent Edi ion. 


Before the peers retired to robe for the royal preſence, the 5 
Earl of Derby roſe, and ſaid, he had underſtood, through the p21 of 
channel of the public prints, and bad indeed been alſo infor- Derby. 
med through the private communication of friends, that a no- 
ble Earl in that Houſe had directly and poſitively affirmed, — 
de that he knew no reafon in God's rarth; (the noble Earl's | 5 
e own Words, ) for the ſeceſſion of a late right hon. Secretary | 
« from his Majeſty's councils, than this fingle one: that his 
© Majeſty had been pleaſed to appoint him to the ſituation 
of the firſt Lord of the Treaſury.” He begged leave to 
inform their Lordſhips, having authority to do ſo from the 
right hon. Gentleman concerned, that this aſſertion, provided | 
any ſuch aſſertion had been actually made by the noble Earl, | 
was not founded in fact; but, on the contrary, was nothin 
more nor leſs than a direct deviation from the truth. He ca}- | | 
led upon the noble Earl to ſtand forward and avow the aſſer- 
tion ; and appealed to the other members of his Majeſty's ca- 
binet, then preſent, to lay their hands upon their hearts, and 
ſay, Whether or not they did not know of another cauſe for 
the ſeceſſion of the right hon. Secretary, and whether or not 
that cauſe did not ſubſiſt in a confirmed difference of ſenti- | | 
ment between the right hon. Secretary and a noble Earl, now | 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury, reſpecting points of the moſt fun- | 
damental nature and the utmoſt political magnitude? _ _— 
The Earl of Shelburne aroſe, and diſavowed the fact of ha- +, of | 
Ying ever directly affirmed that no other cauſe exiſted for the Shelburag 
ſeceſſion of the right hon. Secretary but his own appointment | 
to the firſt ſeat of the Treaſury- board. He had made no fuch | 
1 aſſertion. | 
| 
| 
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aſſertion. He had certainly ſaid, that, in his own opinion, that 
was the cauſe, and the excluſive cauſe; but had not aſſerted it 
for fact. a 

Duke of The Duke of Richmond then got up, and ſaid, he certainly 

Richmond. conſidered it, after what had fallen from the noble Earl wha 

ip pake firſt ia the debate, as a juſtice, due to the right honoura- 
'ble Gentleman alluded to, to declare, that he undoubtedly 
differed in opinion from ſome other members of his Majeſty's 
council on ſubjects of the utmoſt importance; and that the 
Tight honourable Gentleman had openly avowed his intention 
to reſign, on account of that difference, previous ta the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham. | ND 

Tord vil. Lord Viſcount Keppel arofe afterwards, and ſaid he alſo felt 

Keppel. Þimſelf under the ſame obligation to do juſtice to his zight ho- 

3 13 -nourable relation; and then repeated the fact as ſtated by the 

=; Duke of Richmond, and confirmed the declaration that there 

certainly was a difference of ſentiment between his right ho- 
nourable relation and the noble Lord at the head of the Trea- 
ſury, and that his right honourable relation had openly and 
& poſitively declared in the cabinet, in conſequence of find- 
« ing himſelf in a minority on the queſtion which conſtituted 
< the object of the ſubſiſting difference, that he would reſign 
his ſituation ; and that too at a time when the health of the 
| « Marquis of Rockingham was in a flattering condition, ſo 
EF | | te as to make that event, which was thought to give riſe to the 
| $6 conteſt for power, not at all to be apprehended.” 


1 Lords Camden and Aſhburton were in the Houſe during theſe de- 
FREY clarations, and neither of them raſe io contradict them. Aﬀter the 
1 ſolemn affertion of two individuals, and the implied acquieſcence, by 
1 falence, of all the reſt, we ſhall bope, from this period, to hear no 
more of the inſidious aſſertion, which was originally fo falſely made, 
and has ſince been ſo diligently diffuſed, that Mr. fox retired be- 
cauſe Lord Shelburne was appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury. 
„ no credit were due to the perſonal declaration of Mr. Fox, the 
„ - perſon muſt be ob/iinately incredulous indeed, who will withhold his 
| concurrence in the public and ſolemn teſtimony of two other members 
of the Cabinet, neither of whom have thought proper to accompany 
Ar. Fox in his retirement from office, and whoſe aſſertion upon the. 
faubjee? received the ſilent corroboration of all their colleagues. 
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Sir William Wake roſe immediately after Mr. Solicitor Lee, 
and ſeemed not a little hurt by the very little ceremony with 
which the noble Earl at the head of the Treaſury had been 
treated, He was not by any means diſpoſed to admit impli- 
citly the cenſure ſo illiberally thrown out againſt his noble 
friend. The honourable and learned Gentleman's declara- 
tion, that no one had ventured to utter a ſyllable in praiſe of 
Lord Shelburne, ſtruck him as a challenge which truth and 
juſtice equally compelled him to take up. And, ſo far as his 
teſtimony would weigh with the Houſe, he thought the pre- 
ſent Minifter fully intitled to it in the utmoſt extent. He had 
lived for many years with the Nobleman whoſe name and cha- 
racter had been handled ſo ſeverely by ſeveral honourable 
Gentlemen, He had the peculiar happineſs of ſharing his 
confidence : he was proud to boaſt of this as one of the moſt 
honourable circumſtances of his life; and he ſhould but ill 
diſcharge the obligations due from ſuch an intimate and re- 
ſpectable harmony of heart and principle as ſubſiſted between 
them, if he did not come farward when thus explicitly called 
on, and aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt peremptory terms, 
that he never met with a man more open and ſincere, more 
uniform and candid, or more inflexibly honeft and upright in 
all his tranſactions either of a public or private nature, in the 
whole courſe of his life, than his noble and abſent friend. In 
paying this neceſſary tribute to friendſhip and merit, he was 
happy it perfectly coincided with the ſtricteſt truth; and, if all 
the world ſhould conſpire to blacken and aſperſe his Lordſhip, 
he would not, in complaiſance even to them, belie his own 
judgement and feelings. 


N. B. The above Speech having been miſlaid by accident, the 
_—_ are defireq to read it immediately after that of Mr, 
Ef» | 
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